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ABSTRACT 

The first of three volumes on the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Resource Center provides an overview of the Center •s 
functioning from its inception in 1970 through 1974. A piprspective is 
provided on regional resource centers (RRC) in general, including 
such aspects as the educational system^s link to an RRC and the 
relationship of the RRC to th^ instructional process. Specifics of 
population, region, special educational services, philosophY and 
history are detailed for the ilocky Mountain. RRC. The program is 
described with respect to the stratistician (service/training) 
component; the Outreach Programi^ operational aspects of the joint 
programs; training, service, evaluation and communication components; 
synopses of Project Outreach in i;daho, Montana, Utah and ^Wyoming; 
program analysis; and program procedures and problems. Budget and 
staffing are considered. The above components are reported to have 
contributed to such accomplishments as the following: the development 
and field testing of the stratistician model of a special education 
resource person to regular classrbom teachers; development of a 
training program for state or district personnel to use in training 
the resource person; facilitation of regional services in a four 
state region in priority ar^as identified by state leadership; and 
direct services to handicapped children and their teachers. (GH) 
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FOREWORD 



The purpose of this report is to compile and 
document the history of the Rocky Mountain Regional 
Resource Center (RMRRC) . The compilation is a 
limited analysis of the program, and seeks to isolate 
activities which provide information on the operation 
of regional centers serving handicapped children anc*. 
special education. This compilation is the final 
report on the RMRRC ' s four-year history (1970-1974). 

The narrative focuses on the concept of Regional 
Resource Centers (RRCs) , and on the development and 
growth of the RMRRC specifically. The general special 
education needs, the educational system and the con- 
cepts of regionalization are discussed in broad terms. 

There are many innovative special education pro- 
grams scattered through. the nation, artd there are ^ 
many, many dedicated special education teachers and 
administrators who are pioneering new ways to serve 
handicapped children and youth. It is not the intent 
of this paper to ignore the existence of such lead 
efforts nor to diminish the significance of the 
individuals who are now working on new approaches to 
special education. The emphasis, however, is on the 
overall milieu and on how a regional center can serve, 
and how the RMRRC did serve, as a meaningful resource 
to a region. 

The materials in this report come from RMRRC 
reports, internal memoranda, and from other documenta- 
tion on the RRC system. The internal documents will 
generally not be referenced; however, external docu- 
ments will be referenced when appropriate. One 
exception is portions of Section I which were drawn 
from a working report on the University of Oregon's 
RRC. The work was never published by the Oregon 
center but was used as an informal discussion paper 
that received limited circulation. The work was 
expanded and documented by Adaptive Systems Corpora- 
tion (ASC) , San Mateo, California, and will be used 
freely in this document (Melichar, August, 1973). 

This report includes analysis of major activities 
since the center's inception and includes the 
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implications indicated by this analysis for further 
activities. Any unevenness in results has not been 
minimized, but rather is seen as a stage in the develop- 
ment of an improved planning base for the future 
operations of the center. The analytic aspect is seen 
as an important ingredient in building improved 
methodology for the further development of regional 
services to handicapped children. 

The RMRRC is indebted to Joseph F. Melichar, 
ASC, for his work in compiling information "^from 
RMRRC records and from reports by center staff members. 
Mr. Melichar also analyzed the activities performed, 
organized the contents, and prepared the first draft 
of the report. Through this extensive involvement by 
a third party, the RMRRC hopes this final report will 
provide balanced, objective information on the RRC 
system and on the Rocky Mountain Regional , Resource 
Center. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER: A PERSPECTIVE 



The Rocky Mountain Regional Resource Center (RMRRC) 
has now completed four years of work directed at 
improving special education services for handicapped' 
children. This report chronicles those four years. 
This first chapter seeks to put the center in perspec- 
tive with the educational system of its region and 
with the Regional Resource Center (RRC) Network. The 
next, chapter describes the development of the RMRRC, 
ar^d subsequent chapters focus on the specific activi- 
ties of the center. This chapter defines the context 
for. those activities. 



The Educational System Environment \ 

The decade from 1964-1974 was one of rapid growth 
and development for educational programs for handicapped 
children. Yet many handicapped Children still do not 
receive an appropriate education. More federal legis- 
lation was enacted during thrs period to promote 
educational opportunities for handicapped children 
than in education's entire history in this country. 
One law passed during this decade was. a statute ' 
promoting the development of Regional Resource Centers 
for handicapped children. It is doubtful that the > 
drafters of that legislation could have predicted 
the changes new laws would bring in special education 
and the important role regional resource- centers would 
serve in facilitating appropriate evaluation and pro- 
gramming activities for handicappied children. 

Recent actions in various state courts \o assure 
the educational rights of exceptional childrer^ in 
areas where the educational system ha^^ been negligent 
emphasize the need for appropriate evaluation and pro- 
gramming. Courts, however, can only speak to the 
Vindication of rights, and in areas such as education 
do not have the expertise to establish systems to 
vindicate these rights. Appropriate identification, 
assessment, programming and evaluation are essential 
ingredients for this vindication, and states are 



receivincj more and more pressure to provide these 
services to their handicapped children. 

With the development of social and political 
changes^ educators across the country became aware . 
of a tremendous need, to revitalize existing structures 
and attitudes on instructional methods and goals. 
As a part of this larger problem, there was an 
increased interest in the mildly handicapped student. 
Previously, many of these students were server* only 
by special classrooms, but the need for alternative 
special placements to better meet individual needs 
appeared basic to appropriate progra^^^ na. 
/ 

Enhancing this viewpoint was r^-^.icern that 
special education had never yet been able to ade- 
qu^tely meet the needs of all children requiring 
^-^^eoial help. This inadequacy was attributed to 
many factors, including: a lack of trained per- 
sonnel, inadequate or limited space, expense of 
operation compounded by the requirements of having 
to provide educational services within disability 
label confines, and of having to use the special 
class as the receptacle of children for whom the 
regular class was inadequate. This period of educa- 
tional history could be characterized as a^ time of 
turmoil in which internal evaluation and external 
pressures created the basis for change. 

;Many educators concluded that both regular 
and special education were reacting, instead of act- 
ing, to fulfill the educational needs of children. 
As Dunn (1968J stated, "Failures are program and 
instructor failures, not pupil failures." {p. 13). 
Education, in general, was caught in an administra- 
tive web which viewed children by labels rather 
than as individuals. During this period, education^ 
by evolution, realized — as society had done many 
years earlier with institutions — that special classes 
were not the sole answer to educational problems. 

Then a different approach began to develop in 
which both regular and special education jointly 
worked for a child's educational needs. Special 
educators were to relinquish the attitude that they 
should be the sole providers of instructional pro- 
grams for handicapped children. On the other hand, 
regular educators were to be more willing to restrict 
the use of special education so' it did not become a 
"camping ground" for children who do not fit the 
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mold of the regular-class student. A cooperative 
effort was to be undertaken in education and its 
.related disciplines to insure that a more realistic 
an^humane approach for teaching children would 
develop. 

The but^growth of the described condition was 
an effort to bring the handicapped child back into 
regular or "mainstream" education when appropriate. 
■Education began to focus on the educational needs 
jf the individual student and' to avoid defining 
students by handicaps. New categories of educational 
deficiency, such as learning disabled, were defined 
to fit this perspective. Both special and regular - 
education began to focus on children with less 
severe disabilities who often were needlessly termed 
handicapped. 

, This movement's extreme position was that all 
handicapped children, regardless of the severity 
of their handicap, could be served in the regular 
class. Various efforts were initiated in an attempt 
to implement this concept, and they met with varying 
degrees of success. Generally, however, the suc- 
cessess were less than spectacular. As these results 
were ' replicated, special education began to review 
the initial studies and the basic premises and 
arguments for the mainstreaming movement. The 
early studies suggested that the less severely 
involved child would be a good candidate for integra- 
tion into the regular classroom, if the regular 
classiroom teacher could be trained to work with the 
child's special needs, and if supplemental resource 
and instruction support were provided. 

The argument behind this effort to integrate 
the students rested on the concept that the reintro- 
duction of the child into the mainstream reduced the 
effect of the disability by easing the eventual 
adjustment to life, and on the idea that the inte- 
gration insured the child his legal, equal educational 
opportunity. The educators supporting this concept 
also argued that the child in a special class 
received a poorer education than his peers in the 
regular classroom. ^ 

The controversy over the quality of education 
grew when it became compounded from studies on 
minority and low Socioeconomic status (SES) groups- 
these studios indicctod the effects of cultural dc'privQ 



and/or cultural difference often resulted in special 
class placement of children. Low scores on cultur- 
ally unfair intelligence tests often were interpreted 
as indicating educable mental retardation. It was 
argued that special class placement in many situations 
created unfair segregation of children from different 
cultures and backgrounds and was in direct violation 
of the. children' s civil rights. 

In concept, these goals of equal educational 
opportunity are valid, justified, and necessary, 
but,^in practice, there are considerable operational 
difficulties. A basic flaw in the argument for 
total integration is identical to the flaw that 
created the need that first led to mainstreaming. 
Handicapped children cannot be treated as a homo- 
geneous group as their specialized learning problems 
must be treate<^ individually. Differences exist 
between the needs, abilities, and potentials of 
those with various handicapping conditions and 
differing causative factors, as well as within 
groups with specific handicapping conditions from 
similar causative factors. 

The educational response to each child must be 
made individually. There must be a response to the 
difference between causative factors, to the severity 
of the handicap, and to its effects on the adaptive 
behavior and functional ability of the individual 
child. Educationally, a difference exists between 
a child who, because of cultural factors or environ- 
mental deprivation, functions by society's norm as 
educable mentally retarded, and a child whose 
retardation is pathoger^ic. Siihilarly, a difference 
exists between the mentally retarded child and tho 
learning disabled child. 

As the mainstreaming effort gained momentum, 
the need for individualized programming became 
increasingly evident. There were some models avail- 
able since the highly individualized type of educa- 
tional programming that responds to a student's 
specific need was pioneered in special education. 
But, most programs had been isolated geographically 
to. a particular school, district, or a university 
related program. Others had been either poorly 
conceptualized or inadequately operated. However, 
some trends had emerged from these programs, includ- 
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1. A shift from categorical definitions to 
behavioral descriptions of the educationally handi- 
capped student; 

2. The increased usage of programmed and 
computer-based learning experier.ces; 

3. A more intensive utilization of teaching 
theories and/or methodologies based on research 
related to the exceptional child; 

4. An increased awareness of "avenues of 
learning" in .the teaching- learning process; 

5. A change of attitude toward the role of 
special educators (the current trend is in the 
direction of the clinical-teacher approach and as 
resource persons for regular educators rather than 
as a teacher in the traditional sense) ; 

6. The emergence of diagnostic classes not 
concerned with labels, per se, but with behavioral 
descriptions of children; 

7. An impetus in recruiting and training the 
paraprofessional as a part of an educational team; 

8* The feeling that parent involvement in the 
educational process had been neglected and needed 
increased concern; and 

9. An awareness that all teachers involved in 
the teaching- learning process needed to be more 
sensitive to the needs of all children. < 

As a result of these trends the National 
Advisory Cojnmittee on Handicapped Children recom-- 
mended that a broadpr application of knowledge ,be 
provided (Kirk, 196^). It had become imperative 
that empirically documented teaching approaches be 
instituted to meet the curricular needs of all 
teachers of educationally handicapped students. 



The problem €(merged as one of not only provid- 
ing teachers with basic information on a studbnt, 
but with providing teachers with educational /informa 
tion that could be used for effective instruction 
of handicapped children — educational information 
that included specialized techniques, methods, and 
materials ♦ 
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A second aspect of the problem involved diag- 
nostic and evaluative procedures. Engelmann (1969) 
points out that slow learners classified on the 
basis of intelligence test scores are labelled and 
treated accordingly. The emphasis on test scores, 
and not on teacher-related information, seemed to 
be part of the larger problem in finding relevant 
programs for handicapped children. The problem 
became one of providing teachers with the knowledge 
necessary to accurately evaluate children education- 
ally and to prescribe a program tailored to meet 
individual needs. 

An additional national focus within the last 
few years also effected education. Under the leader 
ship of Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped (BEH) , more attention began to be 
directed toward the needs of the more severly 
involved child. Efforts were to maintain gains (in 
terms of avoiding unnecessary labeling or special 
class placement) , and to also meet the needs of the 
more severly handicapped child. 



The preceding discussion outlines a perspective 
of the educational system into which the RMRRC 
emerged. These movements formed forces and con- 
straints on the operation of the center which are 
reflected in its directions and its results. 

The center was also constrained by BEH guide- 
lines and operations as BEH sought to meet the needs 
of the educational community through the RRCs and 
other similar programs. The Bureau and the center 
were, like the field of special education, develop- 
ing the skills and techniques to initiate, develop, 
and manage large-scale, directed programs* This 
ongoing, joint learning process was reflected in 
many changed directions, alterations of policy, and 
poor communications. This learning process also was 
a part of the center's history and is reflected in 
its development. 



The Regional Resource Center Concept 

The impetus of the preceding flow of events in 
education created some problems for the classroom 
teacher and some for the administrator who provided 
resource services to the teacher. Instruction was 
more individualized and responsive to the needs of 
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the handicapped children, with a particular focus 
on the provision of services where appropriate within 
the regular classroom. The focal point of this move- 
ment was the less severely Involved child who became 
a nondif f erentiated class member. 

Educators were then faced with the difficulty 
of educational diagnosis and prescription for these 
less severely involved children. The movement to 
reduce categorizaton had introduced a group of 
children for whom educational diagnosis was more 
elaborate than for others in the classroom. The 
educational prescriptions were complex and required 
additional resources, ^materials, and resource per- 
sonnel. The requirements for these resources varied 
with the children, the sophistication of the teacher, 
the available resources, the population density, 
and the structure of the educational systems. 

Although the need for services^ existed , there 
generally were limited resources to' respond to the 
need. A summary of needs facing education during 
this period is outlined in Table 1.1. As a partial 
answer to help meet these observed needs, BEH and 
Congress enacted legislation for the development of 
regionally based resource systems for teachers. 
The centers in this system were designed to improve / 
the educational services to handicapped children 
through provision of diversified resource services, 
development of improved educational methods, and 
classroom teacher training. They were to be teacher- 
oriented, concentrating on reaching children through 
educational services . 

Each RRC was designed to include three basic 
components: educational services, methqdological 
research, and training. Each RRC was based in either 
a university or a state department of education with 
close university ties to take advantage of the 
university's faculty and training facility. Wher- 
ever housed, the centers were to be a cooperative 
venture between state agencies and universities to 
share and develop resources to better meet the needs 
of handicapped children in a given region. The 
centers' staffs were to build links to the educational 
community in the region. These links were to provide 
the avenues of interaction through which the RRC 
could provide its services to the educational com- 
munity and to the handicapped child. 




Table 1.1 



A SUMMARY OF INITIATING 



NEEDS FOR THE RRC SYSTEM 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



s a ineed to provide improved educational services to handi- 
chiidren bv: 

Providing diagnostic, curriculum development, evaluation, 
and media services to improve educational methods of the 
classroom teacher of the handicapped child; 

^Organizing and coordinating deployment of resource serv- 
ices within state and local e*ducational programs to assist 
teachers ; 

Determining the kinds of resources needed by teachers and 
to identify skills and knowledge necessary to provide the 
needed resource services; \^ 

\ 

Shifting from a focus on problems of children to ^focus 
on the problems of education, and to reinforce the posi- 
tion that the hope for handicapped children lies in ef- 
fective teaching; i 



Developing a reduced dependence on handicapping labels 
by use of a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to teaching; 

Including* parents in the educational process and in 
providing better resource services to them; 

Developing a better socioeconomic perspective of handi- 
capping conditions in the educational process and in the 
design of educational programs; 

Developing a better methodological basis for the planning, 
evaluation, and management of educational resources; 

Developing a monitoring system to determine the needs of 
the educational system, parents, and handicapped children. 
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The RRCs were launched as an experimental pro- 
gram in 1969 to facilitate development of resources 
to provide a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to 
education that focused on the individual .child and 
his developmental needs, not on the handicap and its 
limitations. Within a year six centers were funded 
on a one-year planning grant and/or contract with 
options for an operational grant or contract renew- 
able yearly. 

The first four RRCs were funded in 1969. These 
centers were located in New York, New York; Coral- 
ville, Iowa; Las Cruces, New Mexico; and Eugene, 
Oregon. In 1970 two additional RRCs were established 
one in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and one in Salt Lake 
City, Utah — the Rocky Mountain Regional Resource 
Center (RMRRC) , funded through the Department of 
Special Education, University of Utah. Expansion of 
the centers to other regions was delayed while the 
operation of the first six centers was analyzed and 
working concepts for the system developed. 

A cooperative endeavor between the six RRCs was 
desired from the onset — an endeavor from which the 
establishment of a National Resource System for 
Handicapped Children could be formed. This system 
was seen by the RRC directors as parallel to the 
companion existing resource systems; Research and 
Development (R&D) Centers, Education Resources 
Information Center (ERIC), and the Special Education 
•Instructional Materials Centers (SEIMCs) , as depicted 
in Figure 1.1. The national resource network was 
not to duplicate existing services or materials, 
but was to serve as an interface to facilitate 
delivery of explicit information from any of these 
sources (including the RRCs) to a specific teacher 
with a problem. Information on available human 
resources was to be an integral part of this network 
and the direct responsibility of the RRC component, 
and was to include a listing of qualifications and 
locations of people with diagnostic or consultative 
skills, or with a specialized, educational background. 
When areas were identified where the available 
resources were insufficient to meet educational 
needs, or where they were nonexistent, the network 
was to stimulate development of these resources 
whenever possible. 

This depicted system is still being/ formulated. 
The RRCs are presently being expanded throughout the 
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United States in redesigned regions that coincide 
with regions for the Area Learning Resource Centers 
(ALRCs) which are replacing the SEIMC network. The 
development of instructional materials for this system 
is envisioned to come from the National Center for 
Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped 
(NCEMMH) , which would link the research and develop- 
ment system and the classroom. Coordinating offices 
for both the ALRCs and RRCs will be established. 

The BEH strategy for the evolution of the RRCs 
was developed because of the complex nature of a 
regional center. BEH originally considered two 
alternative strategies for operations of the RRCs: 
tight and restrictive guidelines based on a precise 
articulation of the concept, or minimal guidelines 
and articulation (Melichar, Vol: 6, 1972). The 
"minimal" alternative was selected in keeping with 
the experimental nature of the program, the regional 
and operational complexities of individual centers, 
and the need to make the concept attractive to 
potential grantees. It was hoped the less restrictive 
guidelines would create a greater range of center 
designs, and would allow the prospective sites more 
latitude in adopting the concept to their region. 

In keeping with the theme of maximizing the 
design freedom of each prospective center, the 
guidelines developed did not provide a strong problem 
statement with defined needs ard expected outcomes. 
The program statement and possible alternative 
strategies to link needs and desired outcome^ into 
a center design were also weakly made, as was the 
plan for relating program strategies to operational 
procedures. The responsibility for each center's 
development of operational elements was left to its 
management and staff. 

Individual centers functioned autonomously jsince 
a national coordinating office was not formed. This 
lack of system development and coordination placed 
important operating constraints on the centers because 
support services were not provided even though 
expectations for them were established and plans 
formulated . 

Concurrently, with the slow evolution of the 
national system, the RRCs faced changes in federal 
leadership. Although project officers were changed, 
specific guidelines, except for general operations 
and submission of proposals, were never developed. 
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This lack of articulation of purpose of the centers, 
especially on an operational level, provided for 
considerable latitude in operation; hence, the centers 
responded with a range of directions • These direc- 
tions were often redirected by BEH and resulted in 
some confusion and lost effort in the development 
of the individual centers. 

The interaction between the information and 
instructional materials network never materialized 
except through individual efforts. The linkage 
between these systems and the RRCs was weak/ as was 
the linkage to national R&D activities. These 
weaknesses were reflections of the lack of integra- 
tion in the basic national plan. Accordingly, the' 
centers operated in an autonomous mode, focusing on 
providing services to their regions with only minor 
interregional or national interactions. 



The RRC as a Regional Agent 

An RRCr a regional agent, acts as an external 
agent to the educational system, and interjects 
resource services into the educational process. The 
purpose of a regional center is to increase the 
effectiveness, quantity, and quality of the educa- 
tional system. The resource services applied by a 
center are those services provided to, or in support 
of, the instructional unit exclusive of instructional 
materials through state departments of special educa- 
tion and through demonstration projects. 

The educational process is an ongoing part of 
the social system — the process by which society 
transfers its knowledge, order, mores, and laws to 
succeeding generations. An RRC is specifically con- 
cerned with those children who, by the nature of some 
developmental deviancy, are exceptional (generally 
greater than a standard deviation from some popula- 
tion norm) . A center serves as an advocate for these 
children under the above conditions, aiding them in 
entering the educational system and in extracting 
its maximum valu^. To accomplish this* objective, 
a center continuously analyzes the operating educa- 
tional system, the target population, and its 
services to determine how to improve the effective- 
ness of the educational process for the target seg- 
ment of society. 




\ 

\ 
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On a simplistic level a center cart alter effec- 
tiveness either by introducing a child Wto the 
educational process, or by altering the .process. The 
introduction of a child into the process means that 
a suitable educational process is available and that 
the children of the targeted population are located. 
Once a child is in this syStTCTi, the RRC's effort would 
be transferred to improvement of services.. Within 
this context the center's basic program can be 
described as the indentif ication and diagnosis of 
target children, the development of service programs 
,for these children, and the improvement of existing 
programs . 

The three basic functions attributed to an RRC 
can be found in LEAs and SEAs*and, in fact, in all 
educational service systems to some degree. The 
crucial factor in describing an RRC ' s function is the 
term "degree"; the center's role is that of an 
advocate attempting to alter the degree of service 
of society's educational channels. This definition 
stresses a facilitative or advocacy role with some 
minimal service role. A center seeks to mobilize 
and to maximize educational services such as increas- 
ing the degree of provision of service. 

Special educational services are provided through 
a complex network of public and private agencies. The 
"services" are broad, varying in scope and disciplines 
and responding to the differing handicapping condi- 
tions and needs of the child. An RRC, attempting to 
effect educational change, has a wide range of inter- 
vention points to consider. The operational objective 
of an RRC is to determine which, and how many, of the 
intervention points to usa and how to work with them 
so that the center's available resources are utilized 
most effectively to the maximum. 

Interventions can be made through basic modes 
of information, services, resources, or a combination. 
For the purposes of this initial paper the basic 
modes are defined in the /JDroadest , terms. Information 
is the transfer of ideas; concepts, or knowledge 
through any medium (audi^tory, visual, or manual). 
Services are the provis/ion of personnel or activities 
in support of the educational process. The term 
resources connotes th^ transfer af hard items, such 
as monies or materials. A review of these elements* 
suggests that they are rarely independent and that 
most activities the center might undertake will 

* Local Educational Agencies & State Education^^T'Agencies 
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include all three elements. Also, one common 
denominator of the activities is the exchange medium 
of dollars. Allocation of resources to basic 
activities can then be analyzed by the basic resource 
variable against the intervention activities. 



The Educational System's Link to an RRC 

The preceding discussion defined a center as an 
external agent to the operating educational system 
with mandatory intervention points loosely defined 
by BEH. For an RRC to effectively function, the 
center must determine intervention points. This 
determination cannot be effectively made until a 
definition of the system is made and related to the 
RRC. Education will be defined as a broad concept 
that basically reflects the development of adaptive 
behaviors of a child with respect to his environment. 
Education, therefore, is a series of activities and 
operations performed with respect to the child to 
aid hia development of adaptive behaviors relative 
to society; in effect, the socialization of the child. 

The educational process is the continuous 
transference of stimuli and responses between the 
child and Ifhe environment that results in the develop- 
ment of behaviors through which the child can operate. 
These behaviors are defined as basic internal opera- 
tional structures and learned behaviors or $kills. 
The environment consists of physical and societal 
elements which define the constraints and conditions 
to which the child must react. Concurrently with 
this interaction, the child's natural maturation is 
occurring. The key factors in this analysis are the 
time dependence of th^s process and the heavy influence 
of the external environment — in fact, the dependence 
of the developmental process on the environment. 

Traditionally, the process is defined as educa- 
tion, composed of formal and informal components. 
The formal component reflects the elements that 
society decides it must transmit to each generation 
to maintain the social order. This transmittal of 
information is undertaken in formal settings such 
as schooia^ guided by prescribed (leofislated) curric- 
ulums. This formal process is an q^^dered presentation 
I of content knowledge and- procedures!, which are pre- 
determined elements of the social process. 
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concomitantly, the child is undergoing another . 
set of experiences in his other daily interaction? 
with his envirbnment. These experiences could be 
termed informal education since they do not represent ^ 
any ordered approach or pedagogy. The informai - , 
routes have many areas in common with the formal 
svstem because the child is interacting with the . 
environment which was reflected in. the formal process. 
The consideration of the educiation of any child, 
therefore, is the consideration of both elements. 

An RRC operates relative to this basic process.- 
The process is represented in. a schematic format in 
Figure 1.2. Society and the environment are 
depicted as a plane composed of an infinity , 
elements, including the social order, values, ethics, 
the physical environment, plus the educational 
services and the child and his family as subsets. 
The depicted process is time dependent, reflecting 
the child's growth and the change in society over- 
time. Within this representation the paradigm 
depicts the formal and informal, components of educa- 
tion. . ; 

The! separation is critical to an RRC. As in 
the intervention strategies, the effect of th^ 
informal channel must be weighed. This statement 
also suggests that the effects of social forces 
must be considered, since they establish and con- 
strain the educational services of special education. 
The term "special" indicates society responding to 
a- perception in difference in the population, i.e., 
"handicapped, " has defined a difference in service. 

A center, therefore, hcls an interest in chil- 
dren who, by some social definition, are atypical 
or exceptional and require specialized educational 
services to improve their adaptive ability. These 
definitions of atypicality are most often legislated 
in state or federal laws supplying monies to operate 
educational services and/or an RRC. A ^^nter, in 
tts operation, needs only to define these populations 
within the service region, the programs that serve 
tie populations, and the additional, needed programs. 
This last statement is identical to the initial 
premise of the three major functions the RRC can per- 
form relative to the educational service system. 

The preceding discussion has reviewed the 
obvious common knowledge of all peoples interested 
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in education, yet within these statements lie the 
main constraints on the design and operation of an 
RRC. The basic problem is to place the functions 
of an RRC into a format that is more^uitable to an 
analytic or planning process without losing the 
relationships that form the system's framework. The 
selected approach is tc model varying levels of this 
system as well as to form a global model from which 
implications for center design can be drawn. 



The Relationship of the RRC to 
the Instructional Process 



The discussed process operates as a system; the 
RRC responds to the system- in its interventions. The 
system is a complex hierarchy growing out of a basic 
educational activity— the learning situation; the 
system pyramids in state departments of education, 
which are the regulatory arm for state-legislated 
education laws. The learning situation can alternate- 
ly be termed the instructional unit and has been 
schematically represented in Figure 1.3. Conditions 
in the model were defined as internal and external 
to the instructional unit. This model suggests that 
the teacher integrates and applies instructional 
objectives, through various media, materials, or 
approaches to a student or students under a set of 
conditions (internal). Figure 1.4 depicts state 
educational system he irarchy- which, though external, 
directly affects the instructional unit. 

These simple paradigms indicate that even at 
the most basic level a closed educational system does 
not exist. The instructional unit and the learning 
situation are constrained by, and respond to, a wide 
range of forces. Thes^ forces form the organizational 
unit and social systems that surround and support 
the learning situation. An RRC, therefore, cannot 
simply react to this basic situation. Instead, it 
must consider its milieu and its interactions with 
the larger parts of the educational system. Considera- 
tion of the amount of available money with which an 
RRC must help effect change Is another constraint. 

The ultimate target of an RRC's services is the 
handicapped child in the context of the instructional 
process. This statement presumes (based on the legis- 
lative mandate) that the primary emphasis of an RRC 
is to intervene in the formal educational process. 
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Figure 1.3 

AN INTEGRATIVE MODtt OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 
(Mellchar. Vol.: 10, December, 1972.) 



The formal process, constrained by the forces outlined 
earlier, is dominated by the SEA, although the actual 
instructional process is dominated by the teacher. To 
intervene in t^is process an RRC, therefore, must pro- 
vide or facilitate provision of resources to teachers 
who, in turn, provides access to handicapped chil- 
dren. This provision and/or facilitation must go 
through the SEA. 

Since an RRC is external to this system and to 
the instructional unit, the teacher must have some 
motivation to ask for the intervention. An RRC's 
services must reduce a need of teachers observed by 
the SEA without seriously adding to the SEA's or the 
teacher's work load. Since the role of intervention 
is not mandated, it exists by invitation. The legiti- 
mization of a Regional Resource Center's status in 
the educational system is achieved only by the con- 
tinued acceptance of its services. This status sets 
the tone for the operational style of a service system 
such as an RRC relative to the instructional unit. 

Within the instructional unit the intervention 
can focus on a range of factors that are defined in 
Figure 1.3 (which are categorized as: instructional 
objectives, approach, media, teacher implementation, 
and internal factors). The intervention can focus 
on any or all of the factors, depending on the inter- 
vention strategy. If the RRC's basic diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach were used, then, hypothetically , 
all of the factors would be considered. One difficulty 
exists in this conceptualization: the term 
"diagnostic-prescriptive" is explicit, but the actual 
application of the concept, in terms of procedures, is 
not well defined. The resource specialist, in order 
to serve the instructional unit, is required to 
select or devise an intervention strategy and pro- 
cedures and supplement them with personal experience. 

In considering all possible instructional situ- 
ations and problems, it is unlikely that one person 
could effectively respond to all needs. The resource 
specialist,^ therefore, needs a resource pool. If the 
individual begins to draw heavily from the resource 
pool, then the specialist's role is altered from that 
of a classical consultant to that of an intermediary 
between the resource pool and the need. The resource 
specialist becomes a problem diagnostician, a link to 
the problem solution, an interpretive agent in the 
prescriptive process, and finally a follow-up agent. 
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The instructional unit in the educational hier- 
archy is the base for the LEA. This base is broad 
and varied according to need and societal expectations 
in a given district. A model illustrating the most 
common range of service delivery models from the 
special school to th-. regular school is depicted in 
Fiqure 1.5. In terms of the basic instructional 
unit model (Figure 1.3), the different delivery models 
create variations in the parameters that define the. 
learning situation. and that broaden the intervention 
modes with which the RRC must respond. In these more 
complex models the RRC also must begin to ^^lect inter 
vention points to maximize the effects of its services 
relative to effort. 

An intervention directly applied to the child 
would be expected to show the greatest behavioral 
change, but an intervention in the service system 
SouJd Effect more children with 

trade-off between intervention points, therefore, is 
based on the estimate of which gain is the greatest. 
Although cost can be ascribed fairly easily, the 
benefit parameters are not so easily established. 
ThifproLss of allocation of center resources is the 
crix of planning; therefore, the establishment of 
benefit parameters is of major interest, but has not 
been extensively analyzed. 

concurrently, with an RRC's allocation Process, 
allocations are being made within the systems. The 
allocations alter the strength of the relationships 
between the components of the educational system. In 
combination, they form constraints for the RRC s 
operation and for its allocation process. Again, 

stated earlier, an RRC is dependent in its opera- 
?!on on the conditions imposed by both the structure 
and the operation of the educational system. It 
?Ms dependence exists, then the selection of inter- 
vention points, strategies, and procedures is not a 
totally free choice. 

For example, based on an LEA' s allocation, its 
educational system will be a mix of the services 
depicted in the model in Figure 1.5. The mix of 
specS programs, services, and schools, with respect 
?o regular Schools, is a local decision constrained 
by federal, state, and local law and policy The 
educational programming will also reflect the pref 
erences Sf local educators, such as a greater use and 
integration of special classes in regular school 
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programs as opposed to a larger special school program. 
The intervention strategy selected by an RRC must 
reflect these factors* A unilateral decision by an 
RRC to provide services only to integrated classes 
would most likely require an alteration in the school 
structure, or a portion of the target population 
would not be served. 

Within the above constraints an RRC, as a regional 
advocate, can select intervention points and types of 
interventions appropriate to their legislated mandate. 
The paradigm in Figure 1.5 indicates some of the ma^or 
flows of resources, authority, services, and informa- 
tion within the local educational system. The RRC 
can intervene hypothetical ly at any point and can 
augment any flow to alter the change in the child via 
the educational process, including the timing and 
amount of augmentation. For all practical purposes 
there is an infinite choice of alternatives. 

The farther removed the intervention is from the 
child, the more intervening variables are interposed 
and the harder it is to measure cause and effect (of 
the intervention). If, hypothetically , the center 
wanted to alter the mix of program types (figure 1.5 K 
whether for a child,., groups of children, or all chil 
dren, there would be little chance for success by an 
Intervention at the single child level Intervention 
would have to be made on a program or legislative 
level and might be achieved through provision of 
services, ^information, and/or resources. The center 
would select an entry point, implement a strategy, 
and then undertake to provide support for that change. 

In summary, the intervention strategy outlined 
has included several major factors: a need for change, 
a plan, an implementation, and continuing support. 
?he strategy is undertaken relative to the defined 
educational system which establishes the constraints 
on the potential alternative courses of selected 
action. The entire allocation and intervention 
s?ra?egy processes are generally approached informally 
Ind have lacked defined, supportive methodologies and 
procedures. This weakness has not only reduced the 
effectiveness of the allocation and intervention 
process, but has also hindered planning and reduced 
the effectiveness and impact of the centers. 



An Integrated Model of Opgrabi on 

In order to develop an integration of the preced- 
ing, outlined activities, a more global level has to 
be considered — one which reflects the entire education- 
al operating - system. The entire operating system 
includes the discussed educational subsystems, but 
on the global level the subsystems must be integrated 
into an operational unit that provides the educational 
services. A complete description of the entire system 
is prohibitively complex; hence, to simplify the 
presentation only major educational subsystems will 
be represented. The factors of interest in this type 
of representation are the relationships between the 
system's elements. The four selected relationships 
are resource, service, information flows (as per the 
earlier defined generic definitions) and control. 
Control is used to denote the concept of limitation 
or constraint on actions. These four types of rela- 
tionships are interjected into a model of a global 
operating educational system depicted in Figure 1.5. 



The model of the existing system (presented in 
Figure 1.6) would be termed a relational model as it 
shows the linkages which exist between the educational 
system components. The links between systems repre- 
sent flows of resources, services, information, or 
authority. The result is a set of relationships 
between the elements of the system. To simplify the 
representation the links shown are the estimated, 
primary avenues; secondary channels and linkages 
exist, but will not be considered. 

The model has obvious limitations. For example, 
the shown system approximates any real system. The 
generic definitions do not provide any differentia- 
tions in the relationships between different elements 
of the system (e.g., control does not have the same 
specific meaning in all contexts), and the potential 
interaction between the factors altering the relation- 
ships (e.g., resource flow has a permeating controlling 
element). These limitations can be reduced, but at 
the cost of a reduced overview. The remainder of this 
section will discuss the RRC system within the context 
of this model. 

The control/authority pathways connote many 
different types of flows or relationships, with vary- 
ing degrees of power and reaction time. Society's 
control through the political process is slow and 
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general in character. Response time and specificity 
increase in the smaller organizational units. A 
directive from a large unit, therefore, would pass 
through succeeding levels and gain specificity which 
may or may not necessarily reflect society's original 
intent . 

The control/authority flow also is complicated 
by the fact that one element of the system may provide 
input to other elements and to the system at several 
levels. Society, therefore, provides inputs to Con- 
gress, state legislatures, and local school boards. 
At each succeeding level the input is from a smaller 
subset of society which may or may not reflect the 
input to the system from the larger units. The long 
process of school desegregation is an example of this 
process in which federal, state^ and local mandates 
from society often differed greatly. 

The amount and degree of directive control also 
varies between differ*ent state and local' systems. 
The control links shown have different meanings 
between and within states. The application of the 
general model to any specific situation would require 
more precise definitions. There is also a fairly 
strong control function that can be ascribed to 
resource flow, i.e., the conditions under which 
resources will be granted and, to a lesser degree, 
the information and service flow provided to each 
subunit. 

The model also reflects the concept that organi-- 
nations are formed to carry out functions established 
by society. The component organizations may or may 
not carry out the directives, or they '"may interpret 
them. The interpretations and alterations may 
reflect interests that respond to the organizations' 
and/or individuals' needs more than to social 
directives. The interjection of personal motives or 
biases and "political considerations" is a real factor 
and non-ideal effects are introduced. 

Each node in the graph of Figure 1,6 represents 
a transformation of an input flow to an output. The 
above concept of non-ideal additions could be con- 
sidered in terms of the mathematical transfer- 
function model. A directive or flow would be operated 
on by a series of transformation functions. The 
functions would alter the flow over a rather poten- 
tially large range. The transformation functions at 



each node would probably be different for each 
separate flow. 

One of the most interesting and important aspects 
of the depicted system is the control factor. The 
RRC has no lines of control over any agency in the 
educational system. This factor is philosophically 
important because this nation has historically main- 
tained that the education of its children must rest 
under local control. Only broad legislative guide- 
lines are enacted to establish safeguards for a reason- 
able equality of educational services. These safe- 
guards can be observed as control lines in the 
depicted system, but the regional center is not an 
element of this control system. 

Operationally, this characteristic is an important 
constraint on the provision of services. Center opera- 
tion is facilitative, not regulatory. Any service or 
resource offered to any educational agency or 
individual is accepted voluntarily. Conditions placed 
on the provision of that service often affect the 
acceptance of that service. Operational strategies 
must reflect this mode of operation, and coercive or; 
directive management styles must give way to supportive 
approaches which encourage use of the center's 
services . 

The above operational characteristic casts the 
center in a more important role — the role of advocate 
for the target population of handicapped children 
across all' layers of the educational system. In this 
role the center can provide feedback to the educa- 
tional system on how needs are being met, can pose 
remediative solutions, and can provide stop-gap 
resource services in limited cases. The center in 
this conceptualization is a resource to the formal 
structure, and is also an alternative pathway for 
service or remediation action with respect to defined 
needs. 

The center's operational mode must be responsive 
and flexible, and must be able to cope with a less 
defined organizational structure. The less defined 
structure results from its external agent role, a role 
without reporting or control lines to provide guide- 
lines. The center must forge this structure for 
itself. But with the breadth of its activity, the 
lack of directive control, and its advocacy role, it 
must devise and utilize a more sophisticated operating 



structure and procedures. 

Control of the center's operation is effectively 
accomplished through these procedures, which are, 
developed via feedback loops from the operating educa- 
tional system. The BEH control line must be limited 
unles3 its information about the region.'s operating 
system and needs is better than the center's. The 
BEH control role would appear to be more in the vein 
of general guidelines, general conceptualization of, 
the regional center, monitoring of the center's ■ 
activities to insure compliance with guidelines and - 
perfoi^mance specifications, and general administratioft . 
If \the BEH control process attempts to exceed- these 
boundaries, then conflict with the center's basic ; 
purpose for the educational agencies and, targeted I 
populations ensues. ' { 

The depicted educational system has sufficient 
gaps in control so that a directive and autocratic' 
system cannot operate. Generally, overt direct iveijiess 
from the larger organizational units will not achieve 
the desired ends unless the intermediate Sind small! - 
organizational structures are in basic agreement with 
the desired direction. Particularly, BEH and the ' 
regional centers are in this position, so the service 
they offer must fill a need or be suf f icien^tly per- 
suasive so that the educational systefm will utilize 
them as resources. Because the federal resources 
legislated to support these organizations are' 
allocated to a target population in society — handicapped 
children — it, therefore, becomes a mandate to operate 
with the system constraints to achieve stated national 
priorities. 

The control concept in the paradigm of the 
operational system has been used to connote a series 
of constraints or limitations on actions. Absolute 
control has been indicated as uncharacteristic of the 
system, and any operation undertaken relative to the 
system must accept this situation as a basic premise. 
Similarly, the number of alternative paths for any 
flow to a particular element is too great for resttic- 
tiveness to be an operational goal. For example, 
information is depicted as flowing within the system; 
however, new information can be introduced at any 
level and can simply be directed at a target group 
(such as professional journals). The RRC, in seeking 
to accomplish any objective, must then select path, 
element, and input flow in any intervention strategy. 




Another interesting characteristic of the system 
is the alternative paths provided by special and private 
service agencies. The agencies range from advocacy to 
direct service functions and parallel the service for- 
mat of the regional center, llie RRC in its assessment 
of services to provide and in selection of strategies 
adds another dimension for consideration. The regional 
center should not provide services which these agencies 
provide, but rather shouJ.d utilize these services in 
its master plan for services. 

The discussion in this subsection is/ in effect, 
considering a basic issue in the RRC concept , regional- 
ism. The argument is not inherent in the legislation 
other than by default, as the term "regions" is not 
defined. The BEH guidelines used the term to define 
any gelJgraphic subarea of the United States from a 
major metropolitan area to a group of states. Ini- 
tially, the argument resulted in the investiture of 
an RRC in a millti-state region instead of in a state 
government. The p3;eceding discussion has suggested 
a multi-state system, since this issue is central to 
the development of the RMRRC. The following subsection 
will expand on the comments about operational charac- 
teristics and will reflect considerations of regional- 
ism. 



C omments on Regionalism 

The outlined operational characteristics c.re, in 
essence, inherent elements of an a'rgument for 
regionalism versus direct state or national programs. 
These points could be summarized by indicating that 
the regional center has the following ad\ a itages: 
(1) a flexibility of response and action; (2) a 
provision of alternative funding channels and the 
possibility of providing resources for a unification 
of existent activities; and (3) the ability to enter 
the_educational system at any level. The constraint 
'seT'ef fectively defines a responsive synthesizing 
agent for a region — a goal-directed advocate that can 
provide effective communication links between the 
various elements of the educational service system. 

The overall educational service system as 
modeled in Figure 1.6 separates into two operational 
systems based on resource flow and authority. The 
separation comes between the regional level, with the 
regional system's federally supported super-structure, 



and the stat<;^ and locally financed and operated direct- 
service elements. This separation is the crucial 
element in arguments concerning regionalism, from the 
operational or philosophical viewpoint. The following 
arguments will revolve about the existing separation 
of authority and control within the system. 

The primary link between the two systems is the 
flow of information and services between the regional, 
the state and local operations. The interface, there- 
fore, is a voluntary one where cooperation governs 
performance; particularly, as the state and local 
group do not form a unit block. The operation of the 
center's service interface is not dependent on a single 
decision, but rather on a group of decis\Lons from the 
region's individual state directors of special educa- 
tion and local unit needs. Two separateVesource 
flows are required to initiate and to operate the 
system, which indicates that some cooperation must 
exist. The center must retain a flexible posture in 
terms of its responses to the interface situation in 
order to take advantage existing avenues of 
cooperation and to fostc new channels. The argument 
for regionalism centers on flexibility and a separa- 
tion of powers inherent in our educational philosophy. 

Another factor is economy of scale for specialized 
services and resource information. In each resource 
system a base resource unit to supply services and 
information must exist. There would be common 
elements in each resource unit, hence a potential 
for significant redundancy exists. A good design 
for a regional system, therefore, should illustrate 
economics by bridging inter- and intra-state needs 
with a common resource pool. The bridging would range 
fron. specialized diagnostic services for a specific 
iiandicapping condition or educational problem to 
planning and operating large-scale programs . 

If a national system exists, i.e., a system in 
which exchanges of information and resource packages 
exist, then there is the question of system manage- 
ment, even in a decentralized mode. A state-centered 
system requires a monitoring and coordination of fifty 
efforts, a rather awesome task. Also, if a state- 
centered system is devised, then it would seem waste- 
ful not to use the existing Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) channels. The concept of the 
legislated RRCs^-seems contrary to this approach. 
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It could be posed that states should band 
together for monitoring purposes, reducing the nation- 
al integration and monitoring effort. If, in fact, 
this procedure is undertaken, then the formed con- 
sortium is a regional body. The consortium would not, 
however, have LEA representation and would represent 
SEA-centered interests, which are indirect-service 
oriented. To meet the legislated mandate— and to 
ultimately effect change — regional centers must be 
responsive to direct service needs. 

Another factor is the flexibility of the 
regional center. It is not hampered by the red tape 
that often surrounds local and state bureaucracies, 
and this flexibility increases capability to provide 
needed services and to transfer knowledge, methods, 
and procedures between states and local areas. The 
regional center, in addition to possible operational 
efficiencies, can help to form a check-and-balance 
system, which is provided by the Constitution in 
the design of the federal government. A flexible 
third-party has been added to the existing system, 
which should increase the service flow to teachers, 
children, and parents. 

The introduction of the third-party can put 
some pressure for educational reform on state and 
local educational agencies, since it provides an 
alternative resource. Although in many cases this 
added resource is not always necessary, it does 
respond to those cases in which needs are not being 
met. It would appear the interest in some states to 
control the RRC system is aimed at reducing the third- 
party alternative and at acquiring control of the 
federal monies to support existing programs. The 
service/resource needs through alternative channe-ls 
should be included in the review of operational needs 
of regionalism that were suggested earlier. 

This discussion of regionalism seeks to present 
the rationale consistent with the legislation to use 
in viewing the operational structure of the center. 
The assumption in this approach is that the BEH 
system is rational, responsive to educational needs, 
will adhere to the legislative intent, and will main- 
tain a reasonably consistent pc"ture. To approach a 
major system design on the basis of irrational and 
continuous policy change is undesirable. The approach 
of most regional centers has been to respond to the 
educational system and its needs within the bounds 
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of the legislation based on logic and rationalism. 

The review of the regionalism concept suggests 
that a regional center must respond to the educational 
system needs in an advocacy model, but^'^in a mode that 
provides for economy of scale. The center must be 
able to respond to any level of the ^Educational system 
from the individual child to state Or regional agencies' 
needs and to the modes of operatioh to foster coopera- 
tion. The center must protect aixd foster its third- 
party role as an iiftportant contribution to the educa- 
tional system. A cooperative effort to exchange 
resource information with other regional centers must 
be undertaken./ 



Closing Comjiients 

The {^receding discussion sought to present a per- 
spective/of the evolution of the RRC system. The 
presentation s objective was to present the milieu 
in which the RMRRC evolved and the situational vari- 
ables and parameters which affected its development. 
These paramenters and variables are inherent to an 
RRC*s operation and, in effect, constrain the range 
of activities for any center. The preceding dis- 
cussion sought to present these relationships to form 
a perspective for the RMRRC discussion. 

The RRC concept can be summarized by the follow- 
ing outline: 

1. Handicapped children need improved services. 

2. Educational services are mainly provided 
through teachers; therefore, by improving teachers' 
skills and teaching methods, services are improved, 
handicapped children receive a better education, 
and thereby can adapt better and lead fuller lives. 

3. Parents are a second avenue through which 
services can be provided to the child and can augment 
an educational program for the child. 

4. The RRC has a regional focus for increasing 
effective teaching through providing testing and 
educational evaluation services, developing education- 
al progrems as a function of defined needs / and pro- 
viding educational services to schools. 



5 The RRC has been developed as a program to 
test and to develop the resource concept, and to 
eI?abUsh its potential for a large-scale implementa- 



tion. 



The constraints on its operation are summarized 
4n Table 1 2 and the assumptions underlying each 
Center's operation are presented in Table 1 3 (these 
T;,hles are based on Melichar, August, 1973.) me 
Usilngs define the general framework of the centers. 
Whit ilnot defined is the effort required to trans- 

Tale these concepts into ^ c«"*^«^ . ^^^^^ Pf^rSnfted 
cervices to the children of a" region of the United 
|?ales tL following chapters chronicle the trans- 
?o?m!?ion from concept to reality as undertaken by 
one center, the Rocky Mountain Regional Resource 
Center of the University of Utah. 
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Table 1.2 



GENERAL FUNCTIONS, BASIC OPERATIONS, BASIC PREMISES AND CONSTRAINTS 

ON RRC OPERATION 



General Functions 

1. An RRC is an external agent with the objective of increasing 
quality, quantity, an«i effectiveness of the educational system. 

2. The educational process is an ongoing part of the social 
system. 

3. The center plays an advocate role for handicapped children. 
Basic Operations 

4. Screening and diagnosis of children is one basic operation. 

5. One basic operation is to provide or arrange for provision of 
programs. 

6. Improvement of the effectiveness of existing programs is one 
aim. 

7. Interventions can be made through three basic modes: resources, 
services, or information. 

Basic Premises 

8. A social process is being considered with its inherent value 
structure. 

9. The operation of the center program is done within the time 
frame of social process but is time dependent* 

10. The elements of the social process produce informal education 
which must be reflected in the RRC planning. 

11. The terms "special" and "exceptional" are relative terms de- 
fined by social value and mores. 

System Constraints 

12. The instructional process is constrained by and operates under 
the influence of a wide range of factors. 

13. Delivery of educational services can occur through a range of 
different organizational fermats within a state. 
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(Table 1.2 Continued) 



14. The educational system functions through a range of different 
organizations of varying breadth of scope. 

15. Control of or?.anizational functions and operations varies 
greatly within the systen which requires RRC access. Pro- 
cedure to obtain access to each organization varies. 

16. Rigid control in the extended system is not a realistic goal. 

17. The educational system is comprised of a wide range of alter- 
native pathv/ays between organizational elements. 



Table 1.3 



ASSUMPTION UNDERLYING OPERATION 



1. Regionalization of services is desirable. 

2. Provision of services via a center type model is cost effec- 
tive, i.e., more services can be provided per unit cost. 

3. There is a need to provide some direct services, but these 
services are of a demonstration type which can be translated 
to a broader service base. 

4. The RRC will operate through existing slate educational agencies. 

5. The core of the RRC service process is the diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive model . 

6. Improved services result in improved education and better 
adaptive behaviors of handicapped children. 

7. The center is a resource for improved educational services. 

8. Effective working ties to educational organizations can be 
provided by an external agent. 

9. A managerial and technological base for a regional center 
type operation can be developed. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 



During the late 1960 's members of the Department 
of special Education, University of Utah, and of the 
n^.h l?ate Board of Education (USBE) were discussing 
ways to p?ov?de better educational services to handicapped 
and nonhandiiapped children in Utah. The goal was to find 
a meSSSd ?o Sse^n cooperatively ^ol^i^^^ P^^^^^"!^ H,,. 
mutual concern. The methbd was one in which each child 

cation. 

In 1969 the University of Utah submitted a proposal 
to BEH^fir'the'suppor? of a Regional Resource Center, 
and was awarded a g-nt^-^f,-,f, c«nit?%ari?ansfer- 

nL^rRC^^^nHhe . ^-ndation f or ^ u^^^^^^ 
work. This foundation was a critical element of the 
center's development because definitive operational 

i^«o= for the ooeration of the newly funded RRCs 
2«f iorloSulaM BEH. The RocKy Hpur,tain Regional 
Doionrce Center (RMRRC) sought to transform the initial 
in^enfof th^Stareducational coinmunity into the broad 
frSewo?k of a regional center provided in the legisla- 
tion and in the application guidelines. 

The basic framework evolved about the general RRC 
model developed from the legislation, and guided the 
e^!y organization of the center's activities . Within 

confines of this general model, which all RRCs 
gene?afirfonowed, the RMRRC sought to develop and to 
maintain a set of consistent guidelines. Of the 
Seie^oped guidelines the following have remained con- 
sistent throughout the RMRRC' s grant:, 

TO respond to states' and districts ' needs 
that fall within the RRC mandate, and to 
avoid imposing plans upon SEAs or LEAs, for 
they, no? the RRC, have the legal responsi- 
bility to educate the handicapped children 
in each state; 
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To investigate the affective domain; to try 
to identify\ teacher personality character- 
istics that^^ake teachers ef f ective/inef f ec- 
tive with handicapped children; 

To serve children without labeling wherever 
possible; \ 

To recognize thatXspecial educators should 
assume leadership \n seeing that all children 
are served; \ 

To cooperate where ver\ possible with other 
RRCs, Special Educatiori Instructional 
Materials Centers (SEIMCs) , and other agencies 
in the region charged with serving handi- 
capped children; \ 

To .provide opportunities for professional 
growth in staff members whenever possible: 
workshop attendance, site visits, classes, 
planning and presentation responsibilities, 
dissemination of working papers. 



Initial Concerns 

Within the above guidelines the RMRRC is designed 
as a vehicle to develop new methods and procedures to 
assist teachers in providing better educational services 
to exceptional children. The RMRRC became engaged 
in determining (1) what problems were encountered by 
teachers, schools, districts and states in attempting 
to provide educational services to exceptional children; 
(2) what was currently being accomplished toward 
identifying and meeting educational needs; and (3) what 
problems were associated with existing services and/or 
approaches that prevent the provision of an adequate 
educational program for the exceptional child in both 
regular and special education programs. 

In an effort to ascertain and to understand the 
nature of these problems, the-PMRRC initially tried 
to define the parameters {affect, placement and teacher 
resource) which encompassed the problems; this was 
accomplished through cooperation with schools and state 
agencies, and also through direct interventions in 
selected schools. These approaches were productive 
and provided preliminary information which was used to 
guide the center in developing future avenues of 
investigation. 
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It was apparent that the development of educa- 
tional-service delivery models had to be undertaken in 
a broad context to respond to the complexity of the 
task. The strategy of the center, to gain this 
breadth, was to engage in the development of inservice 
and pre-service training packages and of a regional 
resource system from data collected through (1) direct 
interventions in classrooms; through (2) investigation 
of the geological ramifications in schools; and from 
(3) provision of information > on ongoing programs in 
the state and region. These inservice and pre- 
service training packages were utilized to provide 
teachers, supervisors, ancillary and administrative 
personnel with appropriate teaching strategies (models) 
to assist them in better meeting the needs of excep- 
tional children. 

This task required that the RMRRC operate in a 
broad spectrum. The defined need was for more than 
just a repackaging of old approaches. It called for 
a reconceptualization of educational approaches, their 
development into practical methods, and their applica- 
tion to upgrade educational delivery systems and teach- 
ing strategies. In order to respond to this change, 
new packages had to be developed based on an under- 
standing of child psychology, human development and 
learning, on an understanding of the ecological com- 
ponents of an area, and on ways to present the material 
in the most effective, nonthreatening way to school 
personnel . 

In order for the RMRRC to efficiently and effec- 
tively carry out its plans, the center undertook a 
thorough analysis of student-teacher interactions and 
processes and conducted a concurrent, comprehensive 
investigation of the ecological determinants within 
and surrounding schools. The center felt that a total 
impact on educational problems could only be made when 
the unique interactions of each principal component of 
the educational situation was fully understood and 
appropriately fused into the packages for inservice and 
pre-service training programs and for resource support 
systems. To meet the developmental needs, the center 
sought to mold the research base and knowledge of the 
university staff with the pragmatic needs of the edu- 
cational communityl 

Philosophically, the center has remained consistent 
in its concerns (from the initial proposal to date) such 
as better serving more handicapped children, avoiding 
labeling wherever possible, and utilizing school and 



district resources to meet individual needs. The RMRRC 
initially sought to build a data base for the first 
packaged materials and to build the foundation for a 
regional outreach thrust as it was requested by the 
surrounding states. This carefully measured base was 
the foundation fojr the broad range of activities to be 
discussed in this report. 



The Target Population and the Region 

The Rocky Mountain Regional Resource Centei? has 
provided services to Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 
These states are composed of geographically isolated 
urban and rural school districts. Due to the nature of 
-the region, many unique problems are manifested in the 
states' educational systems l^i.e., lack of nearby 
referral agencies, isolation from institutions of 
higher learning, inadequate inservice training and 
supervision, limited financial resources, lack of 
trained personnel, low incidence in a given area, geo- 
graphic barriers, etc.). These problems historically 
have hindered the delivery of educational services to 
the exceptional child. As a result, services have been 
limited. A demographic map of the region is presented 
in Figure 2.1, and a general profile of socioeconomic 
status (SES) and socioeconomic educational services 
is presented in Table 2.1. 

Within this geographically dispersed population are 
a variety of subcultures isolated by distance. Compound- 
ing the cultural and population variations are wide SES 
differences. In many sections of the RMRRC region these 
factors intermesh, such as in the multilanguage areas 
with people of Spanish, Indian, and Anglo-Saxon heritages. 
A number of the educationally handicapped children and 
youth in this region come from the existing minority 
groups of the isolated communities and school districts. 

The data in T^ble 2.1 present a general overview 
of which further specific characteristics of the region 
can be defined. These specific characteristics are 
summarized in the following outline: 

The region is sparsely populated with a four-state 
average of 8 people per square mil^^ (range 4 to 14) . 

The spareseness of the population is enhanced be- 
cause a large percentage of the population is in 
rural areas (range 55.1 to 80.8 percent). The 
effect of urbanization in the population density 
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Figure 2.1 
Demographic Profile of the Region 



Table 2*1 














Educational and Socio«cono«lc Statu* D«ca 
bv SCata vlclvin Che Region 




Idaho 


Montana 


Utah 


Wyoming 


Onited States 


Population total 1964 ^ 


* 


668 


702 


973 


lift 




1971 




737 


710 


1095 


339 


7(16 7111 


Urban {Population 196A 




317 


jjo 


/mi 


188 




Urb^r population 1971 


X 


55.1 


53.4 


80.8 


62.2 


73.7 


Konwhlte pop. 1964 


z 


1.5 


24 


17 


7 




Black pop. 1970 


z 


".3 


0.3 


u . o 


fl ft 


11 .1 


Population under age 5 1964 


ft 


78 


81 


128 






Population achool age (5-17) 1964 


ft 


196. 


195 


294 


93 




Eatlfflated school af?e population (5-17) 1972 


ft 


194 


ISO 


^07 


90 


51,784 


Birth rate 1971 

(no. of live births per 1,000 pop.) 




19.1 


17.2 


25.8 


17.4 


17.3 


Estimated ntmbt^r of Infant deaths 1971 
(per 1,000 live birtha) 




16.6 


20.7 


14.1 


21.1 


19.2 


Deaths under age onp 1964 
(per l.COO live births) 




22.2 


26.6 


20.0 


29.0 




Death rate children under 21 1964 
(per 10»000) 




31 


45 


49 


33 




Estimate population (5-13) 1970 


ft 


145 


144 


237 


69 




(14-17) 1970 


ft 


62 


60 


99 


20 




(18-21) 1970 


ft 


52 


S2 


83 


25 




*niahbers in thousands 
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Table 2-1 continued 

Population per square mile 1972 
Public school enrollment total 1965 

1970 

1972 

Public school elenentarv enrollment 1965 

1970 

Public school secondary enrollment 1965 

1970 

Public schools school-age pop. enrollment 1972 

Average <UUy at oublic schools 1972-73 

Average daily, menbei . at t 

of school-age pop. 1972-73 

Elesipncarv and secondary schools enrollment 1971 
participating fed., sub. lunch program 



Idnho 



Montana ' 



Pupil/teacher ratio 1965 
Pupuls per teacher in public 



Fuplls per teacher in public elea. schools 1970 

Pupils per teacher ir* ^ublic ««c.: schools 1970 

Estinated average salaries 1971-72 

of Instructional staffs public schools 



^numbers in thcosands 



( sec.> school. 
Fall 1970 



9 

173.7 

182 

185 
92.2 
92.8 
81.5 
89.5 
95.2 
177 

XA 

51.7 
23.9 

22.7 
24.5 
21.0 

7,621.^ 



5 

166.7 
176 
172 
109.3 
107 
57.5 
69 

90.6 
160 

88.6 

37.5 
21.8 

21.0 
21.3 
20.6 

8,514. 



Wvoming J Jni ted State 



U 

286.4 
304 
305 
166.3 
165 
120.1 
139 
99.3 
288 

99.2 

62.4 
26.5 

26.8 
28.3 
25.2 

8,85' 



4 

86.3 
e6.9 
86 

49.9 
46.5 
36.4 
40.4 
95.6 
81 

94.8 

44.8 
20.3 

19.0 
20.1 
17.9 

9,6il.. 



59 



88.6 
42,277 .: 

87.4 
46.9 

22.3 
24.3 
19.8 

10. 2U 



00 



T«bU 2.1 continued 







Idaho 


Montana 


llrnK Wvomint ti 


ilted StateA 


Population 25 and older with lea* than 
five vears schooling 1970 


X 


2. 3 


2.7 


2.0 


2.6 




5.5 


PoptuUtlon 25 and older with Less than 
one vear high school 1970 


z 


21.9 


25.1 


i J. D 


20. 1 




28. 3 


Median vear* of schooling ccnpleted bv 

population 25 and older 1970 v 


ears 


12.3 


12 . 3 


12.5 


12.4 




12.1 


Draftees falling aeYital requlrementa 
for military service 1971 


Z 


2.5 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 




.8 


1966 


Z 


6.6 




3.9 


4.5 




12.4 


1959 


z 


8.2 


6.6 


7.0 


8.7 




24.7 


Number of school districts 1969 




115 


778 


40 


157 






Per capita incone 196^ 


$ 


2t 020 




2,156., 


2,441. 






Educational expenditure per capita Income 196A 


H 


6 . 7 


7.0 


8.6 


7.3 






Personal income per capita 1969 


% 


2,857. 


3;12A., 


2,994. 


3»447., 






Educational expenditures personal Incotae 1969 


z 


5.9 


7.6 


6.7 


6.9 






Personal Income' per capita 1971 


$ 


3>A09. 


3^629. 


3^442. 


3^929.; 


A 


156. 


Personal lnc(ne per pupil In average 
dallv attendance 1971 


$ 


IA,288. 


15,744. 


13,111.> 


16,145. 


20 


, 208. 


Expenditure per pupil ADA 1970-71 


$ 


629 


816 


643 


927 






Estimated expenditure per pupil ADA 1971-72 


$ 


732 


904 


707 


940 




970 


State cxpendUures per capita 1971 
a}l educal^N^n 

( 




i:3 


180 


260 


213 

i 
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Table 2.1 continued 



Idaho 



Mor.taa* 



Utah 



Wyoming United Statea 



State and local expenditures prr capita 
1970-71 

State direct expenditures for public welfare 
aa I of-Al^ state education 1971 

Children receiving child welfare services 196A 

Aid to faolliea of dependent children 196A 

Farm Incocc (cash receipts) in millions 1971 

Median household effective buying Income 1973 

Hoosetwlds with cash Incomea of 95,000 or leaa 
1971 

Houaeholds with cash Incoaea over $10,000 1971 

Total general revenue of all state and locaA 
governments per capita 1970-71 

Public school revenue recelpta per pupil In 
ADA 1971-72 

Public school revenue receipts aa X of 
personal income 1971-72 



*nuBbera in thouaanda 



157.. 


2C1. 


19«. 


260., 


202. 


46.3 




39.9 


•5 7 ft 


66«6 


965 


1,389 


2i,2C9 


492 




10 


7 


3 


22 




690.1 


568 S 


23i.l ' 


239.3 


5i 632.8 


7.127. 


7,496. 


7,611.: 


7,371., 


8,463. 


32.1 


31.7 


25.0 


30.4 


26.4 


26.3 


30,5 


30.2 


28.4 


38.7 


ft/ Q 
Oh 7 . 


743. 


68*i. 


961.: 


703. 


841. 


977. 


865., 


1,125.- 


1,140. 


5.9 


6.2 


6.6 


7.0 


5.6 
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is probably the greatest in Utah where 80.8 
percent of the population lives in an urban area. 

There is a high percentage of non-white people 
— Indians and Chicanes — in Montana and Utah, 
but in all four states the population of blacks 
is very low (0.3 to 0.8 percent, compared to a 
national average of 11.1 percent). 

The population growth in the last decade has been 
approximately 10 percent in each state, but ele- 
mentary school enrollments and total school en- 
rollments have remained relatively stable. 

The median educational attainment of adults (years 
of schooling) is above the national average in all 
four states (range 12.3 to 12.5 years, versus a 
12.1 year national average) with the percentage 
of draftees failing mental requirements for 
military service being between 20 and 35 percent 
of the national average. 

The personal and per capita income tends to be 
lower than the national average and the expendi- 
tures per unit of average daily attendance (ADA) 
lower than the national average, but in terms of 
expenditures as a percentage of per capita income 
the region is above the national average. 

Teacher's salaries are below the national average, 
but parallel the lower general levels of personal 
income in the region. 

The region produces about 3 percent of the nationa 
farm income. 

The expenditures on welfare in relation to educa- 
tion are significantly lower in the region than 
the national average (27.8 to 46. 3, percent in the 
region versus a national average of 66.6 percent). 

The general lower expenditure level has to be 
weighed against general lower income levels, but 
also against a generally lower cost base for the 
rural (versus urban) character of the region. 

The initial focus of the center was directed to- 
ward two sociocultural areas in Utah. The two target 
populations were used in pilot projects that possessed 
general characteristics of the entire region. It was 
felt that by beginning within a limited area of the 
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state of Utah that it would facilitate communication 
and access to the pilot program. The pilot "areas" 
were used as exemplary demonstration programs for the 
region. They include: 

(1) Rural^ three school districts located in 
rural areas of the state of Utah; 

(2) Urban, two school districts located in 
urban areas of the state of Utah. 

The primary target of RMRRC activities was handi- 
capped children (K-6) . Administrative categories (i.e., 
mentally retarded, emotionally distrubed, etc.) were 
avoided in educational programming in describing the 
subject population. Through the use of the broader 
term, educationally handicapped, it was hoped that the 
more generic approach to education would be taken rela- 
tive to commonalities, teaching strategies, and curri- 
cular implications of specific categories of exception- 
ality. 

Although the use of categorical labels was avoided 
in educational programming, common handicapping descrip- 
tors were- used to insure .that the handicapped children 
received the services mandated by the RRC legislation. 
Within the legislative constraints the center's target 
population was mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
crippled ox other health impaired, learning disabled, 
visually or hearing impaired, or multiply handicapped. 
The center initially focused on the less involved child, 
and then shifted its emphasis to include the severaly 
involved child. In effect, all children who met the 
special education requirements of exceptionality in a 
given state were potential recipients of RMRRC service. 

Classroom teachers in the public schools were the 
primary professional group served by the center. Both 
teachers of "special" and "regular" classes were recip- 
ients of direct help. It was felt that both groups 
needed additional understanding and instructional 
strategies for educationally handicapped children and 
youth. Providing training and support to these teachers 
for educational programs and behavioral changes was 
emphasized. 

The second major professional group served was 
administrative and supervisory personnel in the school 
districts. This group was singularly important because 
it provided a vehicle for general implementation. The 
support of this group for RMRRC activities facilitated 
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and enhanced the concept of instructional programs for 
the educationally handicapped child in "regular" or 
"special" classrooms. 

Auxiliary personnel such as school psychologists, 
social workers, remedial reading teachers, and counselors 
constituted the third major group to receive center sup- 
port. It was of utmost importance that this group's 
goals and objectives be directly related to the center's 
intentions for educational programming. 

Teacher aides and other paraprof essionals were 
considered to be legitimately included. This group was 
an important adjunct to the teacher in promoting the 
effectiveness of the instructional process in the class- 
room. 

The fifth major group was comprised of under- 
graduate and graduate students in the behavioral sciences 
and special education. This group received instruction, 
training, and practical experiences related to the 
center's functions and goals. The students involved 
participated in training and observation, data collection, 
data analysis, student evaluation, prescriptive program- 
ming, and field implementation. This experience was a 
valuable addition to those students preparing for special 
education careers. 

The provision of services to the" five groups above 
was to reach the primary target population — children. 
The concept, therefore, suggested a strong emphasis on 
the child-teacher as a single unit. It was assumed 
improvement of teacher performance implied an improve- 
ment in the child's educational opportunity. This rela- 
tionship will be explored more deeply in later dis- 
cussions of the center's philosophy and direction. 



A Description of Special Education in the Region 

An estimate of the region's handicapped children 
population was developed using census data and applying 
incidence figures. A sampling technique was piloted in 
two states, Idaho and Utah, to verify by actual tallies 
the handicapped children. Specifically, the number of 
handicapped children* in the region were: 



^Handicapped children include all categories except 
learning disabled. The figures reflect services for 
speech- impaired children. 
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IDAHO MONTANA UTAH WYOMING TOTAL 



Actually 

identified 11,867 5,270 22,509 9,063 48,709 

Based on 
expected 
incidence 

figures* 22,380 32,000 45,360 9,358 109,598 

The estimated number of children in the region by handi- 
capping condition is presented in Table 2.2. 

The number of these children being served by formal 
educational programs was determined to be as follows: 
(a more detailed breakdown is presented in Table 2.3): 

IDAHO MONTANA UTAH WYOMING TOTAL 

Enrolled in 

regular public ^ 

schools 6,694 4,358 20,009 9,036 39,997 

Received 

special 

education 

services 9,747 4,760 22,509 5,942 42,958 

The provision of educational services to these 
children varied in each state. Profiles, by states, of 
available services in addition to public school pro- 
grams are presented in Tables 2.4 through 2.7. These 
services, when combined with RMRRC service, define the 
additional resources available to handicapped children 
in the region. 

The RMRRC, by request of BEH, developed activities 
initially for Utah. The milieu in which these activities 
developed was greatly affected by the 1969 state legis- 
lature enactment of mandatory legislation to insure 
that equal educational opportunity was provided to all 
children, and specifically, to handicapped children. 



*The expected incidence figures were projected 
by using 12% of the total school-aged population reported 
by each state. 
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TABLE 2.2 

SCHOOL-AGED HANDICAPPED CHILDREN INCIDENCE IN RMRRC REGION 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1972-1973 



VISUALLY 



SERIOUSLY MULTIPLE 





PMR 


TMR 


EMR 


HANDI- 
CAPPED 


HEARING 
IMPAIRED 


CRIPPLED 


EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 


HANDI- 
CAPPED 


In programs 


703 


2895 


7,326 


5A4 


8A6 


483 


3,414 


202 


Projected 


nf 


2594* 


17,296* 


86A* 


4972* 


4324* 


17,296* 


518* 




nf 


2728' 


26,093' 


1666** 


5301** 


2796** 


23,458** 





*denotes combined USOE incidence estimates b.?sed on the states' total school-aged population., 
'denotes the combined estimates used by states which may or may not agree with USOE estimates. 
nf»no figures 



NOTE: The total in programs for the region is 34 percent of the USOE estimate and 26Z of the 
combined states' estimate. 



TOTALS 
16,413 
47,864* 
62,042* 



Spring 1973 
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Table 2.3 



SCHOOL AGED SERIOUSLY HANDICAPPED INCIDENCE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1972-73 



IDAHO 

Total served in vari- 
ous programs was 
2 > 790 ; which is: 

1% of total school 
population 

27% of Idaho's 
estimated population 
of 10,266 

26% of USOE 
estimated handi- 
capped population 



MONTANA 

Total served in vari 
ous programs was 
3>223 ; -which is: 

1% of total school 
population 

13% of Montana's 
estimated handi- 
capped population 

26% of USOE esti- 
mated handicapped 
population 



UTAH 

Total served in vari- 
ous programs was 
8>375 ; which is: 

2% of total school 
population 

35% of Utah's esti- 
mated handicapped 
population 

40% of USOE esti- 
mated population 



WYOMING 

Total served in vari- 
ous programs was 
1,997 ; which is: 

2% of total school 
population 

36% of Wyoming's esti- 
mated handicapped 
population 

43% of USOE esti- 
mated handicapped 
population 



Table lA 



SPECTAl. EDUCATION SKRVTCF. AGENCIES IN TDAflO 



A gency 

Associate Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center (ASEIMC) 

SEIMC 

SEIMC 

Idaho Elks Rehabilitation Center 

Idaho Special Mental Retardation Project 

Lincoln School for Handicapped 

Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind 

University of Idaho Special Education 
Program 

Idaho State School 

Idaho State University Speech and Hearing 
Center 

Ricks College Speech and Hearing Clinic 
St. Anthony Training School 



City 
Boise 

Pocatello 

Moscow 

Boise 

Boise 

Emmett 

Gooding 

Moscow 

Nampa 
Pocatello 

Rexburg 
St. Anthony 
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Table 2.5 

EDUCATIONAL, DIAGNOSTIC, EVALUATION 
AlTD SERVICE AGENCIES IN !10NTANA 



Region I. 



Child Development Center 
Opportunity Foundation Workshop 



Region II. 



Preschool Community/Regional Program 
Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center 

Region III. 

Boulder River School and Hospital 
Butte Sheltered Workshop 

Region IV. 

Home Living Skills Training 
Region V. 

Eastmont Training Center 

Other agencies offering educational, evaluation 
services are: 

Montana Children's Center 

Montana Center for Handicapped Children 

Yellowstone Easter Seal Speech and 
Hearing Center 

Eastern Montana College Reading Clinic 

Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center Speech 
and Hearing Clinic 

Shodair Crippled Children's Hospital 

\ 

Montana State School for Deaf and Blind 
SEIMCs 



Missoula 
Missoula 



Great Falls 
Great Falls 



. Boulder 
Butte 



Billings 

Glendive 
and diagnostic 

Twin Bridges 

Billings 

Billings 

Billings 

I 

i Great Falls 

Helena 

Great Falls 

Helena, Billings, 
Butte, Great Falls, 
Glasgow, Kalispell 
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Table 2.6 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES IN UTAH 



Multi-district cooperatives 



Southwestern Educational Development 
Center 

Northeastern Utah Ed. Dev. Center 

Southeastern Utah Education Service 
Center 

Cooperative Service Agency 

Utah State Training School 

Garden Home Training Center 

Utah State University 

Edith Bowen Laboratory School 

University Affiliated Facility 

Utah School for the Blind* 

Utah School for the Deaf* 

Utah State Hospital 

Holladay Children's Center 

Primary Children's Hospital 

University of Utah College of Medicine 

University of Utah Speech and Hearing Clinic 

USEIMC 
SEIMC 
SCIMC 
SEIMC 

Utah State University SEIMC 



Cedar City 
Heber City 

Price 
Richfield 
American Fork 
Clearfield 



Logan 




Logan 




Ogden 




Ogden 




Provo 




Salt Lake 


City 


Salt Lake 


City 


Salt Lake 


City 


Salt Lake 


City 


Salt Lake 


City 


Provo 




Murray 




Ogden 




Logan 





* There are 24 extension schools scattered throughout the state 
they are usually housed in public, schools. 
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Table 2.7 



EDUCATIONAL, DIAGNOSTIC, EVALUATION AND 
SERVICES AVAILABLE IN WYOMING 



Natrona County Exemplary Project for hard of 
hearing, mentally retarded children* 

Work Training Center 

Woods School 

Wyoming School for the Deaf 
Child Development Center 
Diagnostic Center 
Opportunity School 
STRIDE Learning Center 

Eastern Wyoming Tri-County Cooperative 
Services 

Wyoming State Hospital 

New Hope Day Care Center 

Southside School Resource Center 

Wyoming State Training School 

AS E IMC 

Gottsche Rehabilitation Center 

University of Wyoming 

Language, Hearing & . Speech Clinic 

St. Joseph School 

Green River Day Care Center 



Casper 

Casper 

Casper 

Casper 

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne 

Couglas 

Evanston 

Evanston 

Lander 

Lander 

Lander 

Thermopoiis 

Laramie 

Torrington 
Green ?^iver 



*Flinded in part by RMRRC Project Outreach-Wyoming 
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Following the enactment of thiW legislation, special 
education services were to be developed in the 40 dis- 
tricts and the more than 600 public schools within the 
state. Some of the districts were then providing some 
special education services, but were required by the 
legislation to extend services to the more seriously 
involved children. Other districts began planning their 
first special education programs. 

The Utah State Board of Education (USBE) encouraged 
and ultimately required district identification of 
handicapped students; USBE also encouraged development 
of diagnostic, prescriptive and individualized instruc- 
tional procedures, and facilitated the building of 
needed resource systems. This effort by the USBE was 
designed to secure educational service programs that met 
student needs within the available fiscal resources. 
Many districts formed cooperatives to develop and/or 
provide special education services. 

The total process was aided by the development of 
two programs by USBE, Project Identification and Project 
ACCESS. Project Identification was designed to identify 
handicapped children within existing schools who were 
not being served by special education programs. Project 
Identification was initiated by development of a pre- 
liminary screening instrument, designed by USBE and 
pilot-tested by selected regular classroom teachers- 
A revised form was used on a statewide basis in the 
1972-73 school year. The revised screening instument 
was validated on a random sample of schools with an 
identification effectiveness rate in excess of 85 per- 
cent as established by a battery of diagnostic instru- 
ments. 

The resulting incidence data are presented in 
Table 2.8. The data collection process also produced 
information on the children's types of handicaps which 
is presented in Table 2.9, This entire effort was 
part of a broader system called Project ACCESS (A 
Cooperative Comprehensive Educational Services System) . 
The ACCESS goal i)fe to facilitate the implementation of 
a comprehensive educational program for handicapped stu- 
dents, which can be applied across the state. The three 
components of ACCESS are: 

1. Identification of all handicapped students and 
an in-depth assessment of student needs; 

2. Evaluation o^f urban and rural special educa- 
tion delivery services; and 
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t * lible 2.8 

SUMMAPY OF UTAH'S SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 





Educable 
Mentally 
Retarded 


• 

Trainable 

Ment.aiv 
Retarded 


Learning 

Dlaa- 
b! lit les 


— ^ — 

E>otlonallv 

Jlin^l- 

canbed 
1- 


Deaf 


Kard 
of 
Hearing 


Speech 
and , 
Hearing 


Motor 

Handl- 

caoned 


Visually 
Impaired 


f^n rrcgrac,; School vear 1971-72 


3,45^ 


1,055 


10,763 


2, 31 3 


254 


Ul 


9,307 


112 


161 


?«rcent of Tctal (27.565), On 
^T^ATA"^ Being i-erved 


.125 


.038 


.390 


.01. 


.009 


♦ 

.005 ' 


»-i'38 


^.004 


.006 


Projected Nurabcr of Handicapped 
\»rv*ect Iif.»nt If Icatlon) 


1,399 




8,436* 


13,206* 




U 


894 


11 


16 


Percent of Total 23»967^ bv Category 


.058 




.352* 


.551* 


.0006 


.037 


.0005 


.0007 




Totjl (.tab School Age Handicapped 




UOS*" 

1 


19,199 


15,519 


r5'. 


155 


10,201 


123 


177 


?.?'-cen: cf Total (51 ,5 32), bv Category 


.096 


.C ' 


.37 3 


.301 


.005 


.003 


.398 


.002 


.003 


I't^h Ioci«i*nwC R.ite Oased on Scliool-Agc 
r -ulatlon o* 305,916) 


.016 


,003" 


! 627** 


\05O7** 


.0008 


.0005 


.0334 


.0004 


«0006 


I' v>tfice Education Incidence 


.020 


.003 


.010 


.020 


.00075 


.005 


.035 


.0056 


.001 


^'.-'jc^t^il N'unber Based on School-Age 
?op\iljtion of 3D5,916 


6»118 


918 


3,059 


6, 118 


2,294 


1,530 


10,707 


1»713 


306 


L'tj*» '^t ovlv^'jsl V l-*ed Incidence 


.020 


.006 


,.030 


.020 


.0008 


.005 


.050 


.001 


.0004 

• 


Projected Surber Bjsed on Prevloua 


6,118 


1»224 


9,177 


6,118 


245 


1,530 


15,296 


306 


122 



*Dces not Include VR population froa Araerlcan Fork Training School *Oata developed bv Proiect ID vhlch found thmt 

enotionallv handlcaope'! children than learnla 
**D)es not include EH population from Youth Center, Utah State Hospital that 807: o; all handicapped children have ero 



**Oata skewed toward a larger nunber of LO < 
serves ii>anv children In LD classes and 
based on clAS«iroo" enroJlnent 



Table 2.8 

SUMMAFY OF UTAH»S SPKIAL EDVCATIONAL NEEDS 





Educab le 
Mentally 
Retarded 


T r a Inabl e 
Ment.iUv 
ReC.it Jed 


• • 

Learning E"otlorallv 

niaa- K.indl- 
bl lie ies canned 


Dear 


Hard 
of 
Hearing 


Speech 

and 
Hearing 


Motor 
Handi- 
capped 


Visually 
Impa Ired 


Deaf- 

Bllnd 


TOTAL 


K>1 vear 1971-72 


1 

3,454 


1 1,055 


10,763 


2,313 


254 


141 


9,307 


112 


161 


5 


' 27,5^5 


I (27,565) On 


.125 


.038 


.390 


.084 


.009 


.005 


.338 


.004 


.006 


.0002 


1 .000 


f ot H.intlt capped 
Itlf Icatton) 


1,399 




8,436* 


13,206* 




14 


894 


11 


16 




23,967 


i (23.967) bv Category 


.058 




.352* 


.551* 


.0006 


.037 


.0005 


.0007 






1 .000 


)1 Age Handicapped 




1,055 


19,199 


15,519 


254 


155 


10.201 


123 


177 


5 


51,532 


\ (51. 5 32) bv Category 


.094 


.020 


.371 


.301 


.005 


.003 


.196 


.002 


.003 


.0001 


1.000 


Lite (Based on School -Age 
15,916) 


.016 


.0034 


.0627** 


.0507** 


.0008 


.0005 


.0334 


.0004 


.0006 


.00002 


.1684 


Cducadoii Incidence 


.020 


.003 


.010 


..020 


.00075 


.005 


.035 


.0056 


.001 




.1071 


r Based on School-Age 
15,916 


6,118 


918 


3.059 


\ 

6,116 


2,294 


1.530 


10,707 


1,713 


306 




32 ,76". 


li»eU Iftclt'ence 


.020 


.004 


.030 


.020 


.0008 


.005 


.030 


.001 


.000a 




.1312 


\ Based on Previous 


6,118 


1,224 


9.177 


6.118 


245 


1.530 


15.296 


306 


122 




40,136 



le MR population fmm African Fork TralnlnP School *I>«ta developed bv Prolect ID which found that there were nore 

enotlonallv handlc^ioped children t*ian learning disabled , and 
kde EH population froo Youth Center,, Utah State Hospital that 807 of all handicapped children h^vt e-otlonal probler*;. 

**Data skewed toward a larger nunber of LD children because Utah 
serves wanv EH children In LD clashes and data collected are 
based on classroPn enroHnent 
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Table 2.9 

Children Being Served in Utah School Year 1971-72, 
bv Handicapping Condition 



Area 

Educable Mentallv Retarded 3,454 

Trainable Mentallv Retarded 1,055 

Learning Disabled 10,763 

Einotionallv Handicapped ^' 2,313 

Deaf 254/ 

Hard of Hearing 14X 

Speech and Hearing 9,3^7 

Motor Handicapped 112 

Visuallv Impaired /161 

Deaf-Blind 5 

TOTAL 27,565 



Children Expected to be Served from 
F-1 Estimated Data Reports 1972-73 

Speech and Hearing 7,096 

Emotionally Handicapped 1,098 

Learning Disabled 6,£ 2 

Motor Handicapped 107 

Educable Mentally Retarded 2,040 

Trainable Mentallv Retarded 1,409 

Visuallv Impaired 93 

Hard of Hearing 139 

Deaf 217 

Deaf-Blind 1^ 

Resource Program 7,890 

Educable Mentallv Retarded 

Emotiona31v Handicapped, 

Learning Disabled and 

Communication Disorders 

Homebound, Hospitalized 2,410 

TOTAL 29,371 
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3. Implementation of strategies for providing com- 



prehensive educational services. 
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In 197 2 BEH requested the RMRRC initiat0 services 
in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. In 1973 Idabp legislated 
mandatory education for all handicapped children. Be- 
tween 1973 and 1975, Idaho's 12 5 district^ will offer 
special educational service to their handicapped stu- 
dents. Presently 79 districts offer special educa- 
tional services in 345 classrooms. 

In support of this effort, the RMRRC Outreach-Idaho 
instituted an incidence study of exceptional children in 
60 randomized school districts and communities. Data 
collected from this study are being compiled and tabu- 
lated. A preliminary view of 75 percent of the data in- 
dicates the following comparison of the data collected 
to national incidence figures as shown in Table 2.10. 

The sample data imply that approximately 16.8 per- 
cent of the Idaho school-age population are exception^. 
It must be cautioned that the above percentagg-^Jigures 
are preliminary since they represerit-oniy^ percent 
of total collected data. The^c-ollected dat^ genercilly 
follow the incidence estimates provided by the national 
sources— at least within the bounds of normal incidence 
data variations. The largest discrepancy is in the 
learning disabilities area which is extremely variable 
because definitions between states vary greatly. Many 
of these learning disabled children exhibit minimal 
learning disorders which may be served by the regular 
educational process. 

Figure 2.2 presents data on the growth in the 
number of Idaho school districts offering some type 
of special education service^ over the last six years. 
The RMRRC has served Idaho for the last two years only. 
The chart indicates a growth of services from 36 dis- 
tricts offering special education services in 1968-69 
to 7 9 districts offering special education programs in 
1973-74. It must be noted that these figures indicate 
quantity ratner than quality. School districts enumer- 
ated as offering special education services are not 
necessarily serving all children projected to be 
exceptional. 

The availability of special education classes as 
related to size of the district during the 1973-74 
school year is presented in Figure 2.3. The chart in- 
dicates that 100 percent of the very large school dis- 
tricts are offering special education services as 



TABLE 2. 10 

A Cotnparison of Idaho and National Incidence Figures of Exceptional/Handicapped Childre: 



Visually Handicapped 
Auditory Handicapped 
Crippled/Orthopedically Handicapped ^ 
Speech Handicap 
Specific Health Problem 
Emotionally Disturbed or Socially 

Maladjusted 
Gifted 

Mentally Retarded 
Specific Learning Disability 
Physically Handicapped 

Total 

*Data from several Child Development Centers still outstanding, 
^v^^horough testing on many children reported as Learning Disabled was unavailable. 
N.A. ^ Not Available 
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compared to 91 percent of large, 87 percent medium, 
44 percent of small, and 22 percent of ^J^^V ^^^^^ 
school districts. The data point out the need for 
the development of a delivery of special education 
services within small, rural districts with fewer num- 
bers of exceptional children to educate. J^^is differ- 
ence may imply differences in training and logistical 
arrangements within the state in order to provide 
appropriate services. 

School districts offering special education ser- 
vices are not necessarily serving all children pro- 
iected to be exceptional within their districts. It 
is estimated that approximately 50-55 percent of Idaho's 
projected number of exceptional children Presently 
being served in local school district special education 
classes, speech and hearing services, contractual 
arrangements with child development centers, niental 
health centers, other public and private agencies, and 
state institutions such as Gooding State School for 
Deaf aid BUnd, Nampa State School, and the St. Anthony 
??ain?ng SciSol. If mandatory special education were 
to be ?ully implemented, all 115 school districts would 
be serving all resident exceptional children within 
their district or on a contractual basis. 

The relationship between the number of classrooms 
and the projected numbers of ercp.ptional children be- 
ITq served in special education programs in each of the 
Sst fivfyears^is presented in Figure 2.4. These 
Alures are based on a 9 percent and 12 percent incx- 
dence figure (excluding speech handicapped). During 
1968-69' it is estimated that 6-8 percent of the total 
pro ect^d number of handicapped children in Idaho were 
beinq served in 123 classrooms. During 1970-71, about 
lT-11 percent of the exceptional children were served 
in 204 classrooms. During 1972-73, approximately 22.29 
Dercent of the estimated numbers of exceptional chil- 
dren were being served in special education classrooms. 
A^^hll rate of growth, it is estimated that full imple- 
mentation of mandatory special education services could 
not occur until between 1988-1990. These data point 
out ?he need for more rapidly increasing the services 
- available ?o exceptional children . Part of this increase 
couid be developed by improved inter-agency cooperation, 
such as with regional child development centers, mental 
health centers, and other Idaho state agencies and 
institutions . 

In order to implement mandatory special education, 
qualified persons must bo available to teach handicapped 
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children. The RMRRC Outreach staff in Idaho became 
involved in the documentation of the potential train- 
ing resources available in Idaho to meet the manpower 
demands of mandatory special education. The data 
gathered to carry out this objective included growth 
of special education manpower over the last five years; 
manpower resources providing training of special 
education teachers; longevity of special education 
trainees from various training institutions in-state 
and out-of-state; percent of special education 
trainees from specific institutions remaining within 
Idaho and teaching for specified time periods; a con- 
trast of special education manpower available to tne 
manpower needed to implement mandatory special educa- 
tion; retirement rate and newly certificated teacher 
rate on a yearly basis over the last five years, and 
manpower resources needed to meet special education 
objectives by different specified periods of time 
(1975, 1980, etc.). The growth rate of numbers of 
special education teachers during the last five years 
in shov/n in Figure 2.5. The mean growth of special 
education teachers for these 5 years was 39 teachers. 

The analysis of the training of teachers is 
araphically depicted in Figure 2.6;. 57 percent of 
?eache?s teaching in Idaho during 1968-69 were trained 
by university training institutions within the state 
and 43 percent out-of-state. During the next four 
years, approximately half of all teachers teaching in 
Idaho were trained by in-state training institutions 
and half by out-of-state institutions. The states 
that contribute the greatest number of special educa- 
tion teachers to the Idaho education system include 
Colorado, Washington, and Utah. 

A further analysis of special education teacher 
manpower data indicated that approximately half of 
Idaho's special education teachers (trained from 
within-state or out-of-state) teach for one or two 
years and then leave special education positions. 
The reasons for leaving special education jobs vary 
and include higher salaries, retirement and death, 
advancement to supervisory positions, returns to 
regular education, etc. At the present time a sur- 
vey is being undertaken of teachers having taught 
one or two years and leaving Idaho special education 
positions; this survey will obtain a more detailed 
profile of their reasons for leaving. 

Sections 33-2003, Idaho Code, states that no 
child shall be enrolled or placed in any special 
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Fig. 2.5 Growth Rate of Special Education Teachers in Idaho (1968-1974). 
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education class unless he has received a comprehensive 
evaluation. Such comprehensive evaluations require 
the services of supportive personnel such as psycholo- 
gisis, social workers, and speech and hearing path- 
ologists. Any adjustment of a child's educational 
program is a serious matter and should be carefully 
evaluated by competent multi-disciplinary personnel. 
The growing availability of ancillary personnel over 
the last five years is depicted in Figure 2.7. 

This chart indicates that during the 1968-69 
school year there were 3 social workers in one school 
district; 16 psychologists in 11 school districts; and 
23 speech and hearing pathologists in 16 school dis- 
tricts. During 1973-74, ancillary personnel increased 
to 12 social workers in 10 school districts; 49 
psychologists in 60 school districts; and 61 speech 
and hearing therapists in 67 school districts. How- 
ever, when all ancillary personnel were combined, 
there were only 122 speech and hearing pathologists, 
psychologists, and social workers /serving exceptional 
children during the 1973-74 school year. It would 
seem that a significantly larger/ number of such per- 
sonnel will be needed during thd next five years as 
special education programs deveflop in Idaho's 115 
school districts. / 

Because of the data indicating a shortage of the 
special education manpower needed to fully implement 
mandatory special education and because of the high 
attrition rate of Idaho's special education teachers, 
efforts were initiated to review the present special 
education manpower certification requirements. The 
RMRRC- sponsored Outreach Idaho staff contacted all 
states for information on special education certifica- 
tion — particularly for competency-based certification. 

Preliminary plans have been initiated to review 
Idaho's certification requirements with the univer- 
sity teacher-training-institution personnel so changes 
can be made. 

Montana did not enact mandatory special education 
legislation until mid-1974. During the 1973-74 school 
year, approximately one-third af the more than 600 
school districts offered special education services 
to handicapped children through multi-county districts 
and regions. In 1971-72, Montana was serving approxi- 
mately 5,000 of an estimated population of 32,000 
handicapped children. 
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To increase the services provided and to serve as 
a demonstration effort, the RMRRC- sponsored Outreach- 
Montana helped plan a statewide service system and 
helped demonstrate services in selected areas of 
Montana. This syst^^will be operational throughout 
the state in the^ .1974-75 year. Five regional coordi- 
natQirs will be utilized to facilitate the program. 
The program of services consists mainly of Area 
Resource Teachers (ARTs) who perform identif icatior , 
diagnostic-prescriptive services, train teachers by 
demonstration and explanation on how to incorporate 
SEIMC materials and resources, and followup on referrals 
after initial response to determine the effective 
degree of the diarrnostic-prescriptive service. Out- 
reach pilot proq utilizing ARTs were underway in 
1972; the service sought to p:;ovide an identification 
and diagnostic resource, usually consi. ting of the 
administration- of individual mental and academic 
tescs with the formulation of an edujcational prescrip- 
tion that was interpreted for a teacher or parent of 
a handicapped child. In 1972-73, 737 handicapped 
children received direct services, and 1,410 s.tudents 
received indirect services. A breakdown of the handi- 
capping conditions follows: 

Visual 
Auditory 
Motoric 
Physical 
Speech 

Poor General Social Performance^ 

(ED and Behavior Disorders) 
Specific Learning difficulty 
Poor General Academic 

Performance (EMR, TMR) 
Otlier (Multiple or 

Undetermined) ' 



12.0% 


88 


7.5 


55 


8.0 


59 


2.5 


18 


8.0 , 


59 


8.5 


63 


14.5 


107 


35.0 


258 


4.0 


30 



Total Number Directly Sferved 737 

A screening instrumem to identify handicapped 
children and youth in Montana has been completed. It 
was distributed throughout the state. This will pro- 
vide Montana's first comprehensive idenc^if ication 
data. Montana's special education was considerably 
strengthened by passage Df the special education 
legislation in 1974. A comprehensive statewide 
special education system will hopefully be the result. 

When the RMRRC outrelch work began in Wyoming, 
which does not have mandatory education legislation. 
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Sa^ion, based on data from 1971-72. 



•o a lack of comprehensive' special 
- SStion^l^sel^v? es i^n .a^^^ school d.str.cts, 

■ -Pfif 'all^sch^o Tist?rcrs-in°WyLing offer 
special educational services (see Fxgure 2.8). 

., 2. only a small ^^^J^l^^^^^f:^ 
handicapped children are being ._ 
hearing -.impaired, crippled, multip Y ^^^^^^ 

capped «f ,°^5-2'compared'ti the projected 
^^Zlr lo be served in 1975 (as determined 
number ^^^J.^^^ gaudies) indicates an in- 

Sefslfn ef ?rr fervice W 

^ent in most areas (see Ta^le 2.11). 

outreach Wyoming began working on se^ e.^ , 

some designed to ^r^^^i^^^i^Hong-range improvement 

problems and -^^^ces th^ough^ut'the Itate. These 
of delivery of services tn y included 

efforts, which ^J^^^^J^Ji^f handicapped children, compil- 
identificai:ion of unserved ^^out services 

ation and dissemination of ^ document on due 

now available, P^^P^^!^J°^e?ive pS?icipation in plan- 
process, for Wyoming, and active P ^ program 

ning, equipping ^"^^^f^^^l^ed^ mentally retarded 
which serves ^ea^^.^g ^^^^^^^ development of a state 

children. facilitation provided 
plan to serve the severely hand icpp^^^ ^ administra- 
?hrough participation of ^yoming^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

ro^thf sSy, -Itiply handicapped. 

The RMRRC entered the f u-state region^at.a^^ 
time of accelerated planning fo specia ^^^^ i^^^^g 

The states with minimal ^P^^/^^^^fJ^ere at^d are still 
to expand services; all four st ians\for handi- 

developing comprehensive education y ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
capped children Hopefully, th^^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ ^^^^^^h- 
in the availability of comprene formative na- 

out the region within this decaae ^^^^^^i^^^g the 
ture of the services ^^^f ,J be discussed in 

services the RMRRC provided and win 
later chapters. 
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Fig. 2.8 Number of school districts operating in Wyoming 
and those offering special education services 
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Table 2.11 

Number of Handicapped Children Served 
in Wyoming in 1971-72 
Compared to the Number Projected to be Served by 1975 



HANDICAPPED 


Served in 
1971-72 


Projected to be 
served by 1975 


TMR 


425* 


346 


EMR 


852 


2101 


Hearing impaired 


158 


602 


Deaf 


39 


115 


Speech impaired 


3945 


4231 


Visually impaired 


185 


184 


Emotionally disturbed 


298 


2308 


Crippled 


27 ; 


231 


Learning disabled 


1135 


5159 


Other health impaired 


98 


1153 


Total 


7162 


16430 ; 









*246 TMR students are in residential institutions 
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RMRRC Philosophic Foundation 



During the period 1968-69, the educational staffs 
of the public schools of Utah and the University of 
Utah sought to establish a basis for the improvement 
of educational programming for the handicapped child 
within the state. The enactment of the enabling RRC 
legislation provided an outlet by which a wide vari- 
ety of resource people could be brought together to 
look at common educational problems. The University 
of Utah submitted an unsuccessful proposal in 1969 
for a center to serve Utah as a mutual r cooperative 
venture. The revision of the proposal in 1970, which 
included a broadening of the region to include Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming, was funded and established the 
basis for the RMRRC. 

The underlying precept of the proposed center 
was th^t neither the university nor the public schools 
alone could respond to the many needs and issues that 
had to be addressed in order to improve special educa- 
tional services. The center was envisioned as a way 
to link the resources of both types of agencies, i.e., 
to provide academic and planning resources to the 
practicing educator and, in turn, to relate the uni- 
versity's training and research programs to the prag- 
matic needs of everyday education* The purpose of 
the Bf^ort was to increase~"edxiCctt:iolial innovation in 
the region, but, more importantly, the outcome would 
be to better describe, identify, and replicate (under . 
certain situations) , the concepts and activities of 
the classroom. 

In the proposal planning it was concluded that 
educators talked about individual differences, but 
continued to place children into categbrical boxes. 
The RRC was viewed as a vehicle for a softening of 
labels and a shift toward lookinii^at the child's be- 



havior as the most si^nxflcrSnt variable in educational 
programming. To effect this change it was felt that 
the added available resources for the education com- 
munity were crucial, and the RMRRC became a key focal 
point in the transition of educational attitudes. 

It was anticipated that the reduction of labeling 
would help educators, who were accustomed to looking 
at regular and special education as separate units, 
look at the total eclucational spectrum. This combina- 
tion — reduction of labeling and increased awareness of 
educational possibilities — should encourage develop- 
ment of models which would take the best from both 
regular and special education and utilize the best in " 
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designing appropriate, individualized educational 
programs for individual children- The center pro- 
vided the vehicle to undertake this transition pro- 
cess by providing a resource staff to develop model 
programs and to collect the necessary supportive 
information and resources* 

The concept of reversing the trend that makes a 
child fit the system to one that adjusts the system 
to serve the child was a basic element of the RMRRC's 
operations. It was understood that this reversal 
would not be a simple task, because it is much 
easier for a teacher or administrator to say, "The 
child either goes into the special class or into the 
regular class," than it is to look at alternatives 
for appropriate educational placement, Pc^rt of the 
effort on trend reversal was focused on retraining 
and motivating the classroom teacher to use the 
center's alternative methods. 

When the Utah State Legislature passed the nation' 
first mandatory special education law in 1969, it 
called for alternative educational models that V^re 
financially and educationally accountable. In order 
to help the Utah educational community meet its new 
commitment, the RMRRC developed a program of support 
services. The center started to collect information 
on existing educational needs within Utah, to identify 
types of educational alternatives for placement of hand 
capped children, to identify and facilitate ways of 
matching child characteristics to educational program- 
ming, and to provide support to teachers serving handi- 
capped children. 

The philosophy of the center was developed by 
considering an overview of educational process and 
then focusing on component elements. Through this 
process the center staff sought to identify the vari- 
ables that affected the educational process and to 
develop resource packages that educators could use to 
bring about change. The selected process was to 
develop and then to field-test each package, to 
evaluate the results of the pilot, and to improve the 
package prior to an active dissemination effort. The 
effort' outcome relevant to the university was the 
provision of information and data from the public 
school classroom to the Department of Special Education 
The information was to be used by the department in its 
program development efforts to change its training pro- 
grams in teacher preparation to better meet the needs 
identified in the public school classroom. 



Since from its 



inception 
75 



center was 



a mutual 



effort of the Utah educational community, it was 
imperative to maintain a continuing dialogue with the 
state department, local districts, and the university, 
in responding to t ho cduc.iLional ooumiun 1 1 y ' h needs, 
the ccntet was deLt-inuned to avoid the Lemi)ling trap 
of only meeting immediate needs. A goal was established 
to continually search for and to integrate the broader 
perspective of education and of long-range problems 
and roles. A communication channel tg the educational 
community was essential in enabling the continuation 
of this direction and in illustrating that the RMRRC 
could produce immediate services and could concurrently 
facilitate long-range planning requirements. 

During the first year of operation the center 
staff had frequent meetings with state department 
personnel (from regular and special education), LEA 
representatives, and the university staff to identify 
and to prioritize the special education needs and to 
determine the best way the center could meet its 
philosophical objectives in addressing these needs. 
Observers were trained and spent time in schools ob- 
taining data on interactions with and services for 
handicapped children. The purpose of this activity 
was to base center planning on the actual needs within 
the practicing educational community. 

In addition to the observers' data, another 
strategy was to place persons in the schools to col- 
lect in-depth information on services for handicapped 
children. Although the differences in each school 
were recognized, it was also felt that the person 
would collect data on general problems. The data col- 
lection agent would be permanently assigned to a 
school on a full-time basis. The person (data col- 
lector) was named "stratistician, " implying the develop- 
ment and application of educational strategies. 

The strategy's inherent premise was that the 
center had to '*earr/* the right to obtain data; hence, 
the center attempted to develop a role so these per- 
sons could meet an identified service need in schools. 
The idea of using the stratistician as part of a model 
did not evolve until districts indicated the success 
of the stratisticians and their own needs for this 
type of service person. As the center staff became ^ 
excited about the stratistician as a service person 
in the continuum of special education services, it 
started to look toward additional ways of helping a 
special education teacher gain necessary skills so 
he could become a resource person to regular teachers. 
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The evolution of this approach as a focal service pro- 
vision model developed at the end of the second year 
of operation (after the first year of the stratisti- 
cian in the field) and was an important facet of the 
operating philosophy during the remaining year of the 
center's grant. 

Within the context of this established philosophi-- 
cal position, the center operated from a philosophy 
that was responsive to the general guidelines of the 
Regional Resource Centers. The RRCs developed from 
the concern of BEH and of Congress that many handi- 
capped children were not served by the most appropri- 
ate educational methods. The RRCs we're established 
to facilitate the education of handicapped children by 
a concerted, unified national effort to help educators 
meet individual, educational needs. 

Basic tc the resource concept was the recognized 
need for supportive resource services to teachers of 
handicapped children — a concept which acknowledges that 
teachers can perform more efficiently and that every 
child can learn. Furthermorei responsibility for 
failure to meet a child's educational needs was placed 
upon the schools, not;/ upon the child. Maximum degrees 
of freedom were provided in the resource concept to 
encourage each established center to develop and to 
identify ways to provide better educational services 
to their region's children. 

This general philosophy of the national program 
was consistent with the philosophy and intent of the 
RMRRC founding principles. The center's philosophic 
perspective became a fusion of the basic educational 
perspective of the Utah group and the BEH rationale 
for_RRCs. The philosophy was translated into opera- 
tions through the BEH operational structure outlined 
earlier, which suggested that three major activities 
should be the common core for all centers: service, 
research, and training of personnel. 

The emphasis of the service dimension was placed 
on provision of back-up resources to teachers of handi- 
capped children. The centers were not expected to 
assume responsibility for the direct instruction of 
children. Services offered by each center were initi- 
ated by referrals from teachers who needed help in cop- 
ing v/ith individual children. The referral basis was 
the breakdown of the teacher-child interaction to such 
an extent that the child was not learning as much as 
expected. The center staff was to follow through on 
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a given ptoblem until the teacher could work effectively 
with the child. This approach focused on the solution 
of teaching problems, rather than on labeling or cate- 
gorizing individual children. 

The enabling legislation (Title VI B of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act) provided the fol- 
lowing guidelines on the types of services for teachers. 

Centers established or operated under this section 
shall: (1) provide testing and educational evalu- 
ation to determine the special educational neede 
of handicapped children referred to such centers; 
(2) develop educational programs to meet those 
needs; and (3) assist schools and other appro- 
pi iate agencies, organizations and institutions 
in providing such educational programs through 
services such as consultation (including in 
appropriate cases consultations with parents or 
teachers of handicapped children at such regional 
centers) , periodic reexamination and other techni- 
cal services. 

The legislation did not restrict the type of service 
model for each center, so various delivery models were 
developed to provide these services to teachers. The 
RMRRC selected the strati stician concept as its basic 
service delivery model. 

The research dimension in the RRC concept was 
the interaction of teacher and child in the educational 
environment. These concerns included methods, curri- 
culum, placement, and other relevant factors in the 
teaching- learning milieu. The research efforts evolved 
from the service and training components and were ap- 
plied in nature. Again, the 'centers were not con- 
strained on the research activities they could under- 
take to support their delivery of services. 

The training dimension was composed of two major 
facets: inservice and preservice training. The data 
from the applied research activities and from the real- 
world" problems identified by referrals provided the 
fertile ground for identifying and introducing new 
ways for teachers to view children. In essence, the 
3J»rvice and research activities were needs assessments 
to identify and to introduce new strategies; These 
strategies were developed into inservice training pro- 
grams, existing preservice training models, and con- 
struction of new educational programming models. 



The outlined, joint RMRRC/National RRC philosophy 
was based on the assumption that there are three basic 
factors in the most appropriate placement of a handi- 
capped child and in the establishment of an effective 
educational program. They are diagnosis, prescription^ 
and intervention (programming) • The operation strategy 
states that few teachers are trained in all of these 
skills, and that few districts have the resources to 
provide help to teachers o^n these procedures- A com- 
mon outcome was the categorization and labeling of 
children from an IQ stimulus which negates decision- 
making based on individual needs by emphasizing differ- 
ences rather than programming for them. Compounding 
this diagnostic problem was the great number of educa- 
tionally handicapped children who receive services in 
regular classrooms, without needed special services. 
These concerns on the procedures of diagnosis, prescrip- 
tion, and intervention, and the logical progression be- 
tween them, became the basic ingredient for the develop- 
ment of the RRC service strategy. These foci were 
viewed by the RMRRC and its sister centers as vital 
ingredients in maximizing short- and long-range effec- 
tiveness of personnel training programs and, in turn, 
the education of exceptional children • 

The early philosophy of the RMRRC and the other 
regional centers focused on developing services for the 
less- involved child. During the first half of 1972 
this direction was altered by BEH directives which 
increasingly emphasized the more severely involved 
child. Concurrently, with this alteration in target 
group focus, a change also was requested for a more 
active outreach posture. For the RMRRC this required 
the development of several new organizational strategies 
and a broadening of the original center philosophy and 
service pattern. 

The RMRRC had developed methods for clarifying 
services of the RRC mandate while fulfilling obliga- 
tions in Utah, and was not to commit resources to ^he 
new regional charge. This dual responsibility was 
met by completing core-money mandates as developed 
under the original "guidelines" and by supporting the 
development of regional services as defined by the 
RRC law and BEH guidelines, mainly with flow-through 
money available for outreach efforts. Added flow- 
through monies were given to the RMRRC to serve Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. Montana and Wyoming, 
along with the Dakotas, had submitted an unsuccessful 
proposal for a center the previous year. BEH had 
decided to serve the states by the existing centers, 
and the RMRRC was assigned to serve Montana and Wyoming. 



However, the relationship of the states to the RMRRC 
program was not clearly articulated nor were the limits 
defined by the RRC law. The lack of clear communica^ 
tion from the funding agency required the outreach 
effort to begin by fence mending. 

The center's operational philosophy in Utah was 
established slowly with direction. The center out- 
reach philosophy, however, developed reactively with 
crisis orientation. The basic philosophy of communi- 
cation in working with SEAs and LEAs, however, pro- 
vided the framework for the interaction with the out- 
reach states. A basic concern for children and a 
true desire to facilitate the development of improved 
special education services were core concerns for 
both state and RMRRC staffs and served to bridge the 
problems of this difficult period. The philosophy 
based on the facilitation and technical assistance 
activities of the outreach effort was different, how- 
ever, than that of the original center^ After the 
first hectic year both philosophies were meshed into 
productive guidelines that were mutually supportive 
to both efforts. ^ * 
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History of the RMRRC 

The Rocky Mountain Regional Resource Center (RMRRC), 
funded June 1, 1970, was one of the original six RRCs. 
The grant was awarded to the Department of Special 
Education, University of Utah, by BEH. Throughout the 
grant period, project activities were identified by 
and planned in conjunction with state and local educa- 
tional agencies in a joint effort to help improve 
services to handicapped children. The following nar- 
rative presents an historic perspective of the center; 
an outline of major activities is presented in Appendix A, 

In addition to the shared goal of a national 
resource system, each RRC was asked to explore the unique 
needs of their regions and to devise innovative pilot 
programs to help meet these needs. Consequently, the 
»" first year of the RMRRC project was devoted tea needs 
assessment within the state of Utah and to planning ways 
to meet these needs. As explained in previous sections, 
this confinement of center activities to the state of 
Utah was requested by BEH and continued for two years. 
During the initial year representatives from the Utah 
State Board of Education (USBE) and from selected dis- 
tricts met with staff members, and an advisory board 
composed of members from these same groups is still 
actively involved in the project. The needs assessment 
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indicated that in 1969-7 0, more than 42 percent of the 
expected population of handicapped children in Utah 
were not receiving any support services. 



The needs assessment also posed questions in sev- 
eral areas, such as: 

What are the actual problems in the classroom? 

Are these problems centered mainly around the 
exceptional children who are not receiving 
special education services? 

What affective variables can be measured or 
observed which identify teachers who are suc- 
cessful in teaching handicapped children? 

Could the regular class teacher more easily 
cope with special education problems and improve 
the learning climate if a special educator were 
present to give on-the-spot help to the teacher? 

What variables influence the success of inter- 
vention? 

Would inservice training help teachers in similar 
situations in the future? 

Would there be a ripple effect of inservice 
training which would facilitate educational 
improvement for all the children in the class, 
not just the referred child? 

What areas of teacher training need to be strength- 
ened in the preservice training curriculum? 

What kinds of inservice training packages would 
be of most help to teachers? 

Which packages would most likely be put into 
practice? 

What resources are available to either the 
special or regular class teacher, and how are 
they used? 

The RMRRC decided that the data base needed to 
answer these questions could be obtained only from 
information gathered in the classroom. If these data 
were to be reliable and useful in implementing change, 
they would have to be collected by someone who under- 
stood classroom dynamics, yet who could maintain enough 
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distance to remain objective about the involved pro- 
cesses. The established strategy was that the data 
would be the basis for the three major RMRRC thrusts: 
to effect longitudinal change of the instructional 
process by input into preservice training programs;, 
to provide more effective inservice training packages; 
and to provide relevant information to the classroom 
teacher and school administrator to enable them to 
utilize the resource system network • 

I 

From these needs, a i-ole evolved for a special 
educator who could collect^ the needed information 
and could also serve teachers who requested help. 
This person would have to pe available in the school, 
would have to be able to work easily with teachers in 
a nonthreatening manner, and would have to have a 
diverse background in intervention and diagnostic 
and/ prescriptive skills. "Ilhe RMRRC hoped, both for 
exploration of the position! and for teacher acceptance, 
*th^t the person could enter! the school environment 
without preconceived notion^ of the role he/she woXild 
play, except that he/she woil^ld be a resource for t;he 
teacher. The person would serve as an educational 
strategist and diagnostician and these two descriptors 
coalesced into the title ••stratistinian. " 

Recruitment of stratistxcians extended through- 
out the first part of 1971. fThe employment require- 
ments were: a master's degreip, special education back- 
ground, and public school teai:hing experience. These 
basic qualifications were relatively easy to document; 
but, more elusive and important were the personal 
social skill variables which would be needed if the 
stratisticians were to transfer their teaching know- 
ledge and experience to teachers. Six candidates 
with the required background yho seemed to possess 
an open, non judgmental manner of interacting with 
others were finally selected, b^sed on personal recom- 
mendations of district administrators, from letters 
of recommendation, and from extensive interviews. 

The backgrounds of the six Iwere varied education- 
ally and experientially. One hajd training and experi- 
ence with learning disabled and jemotionally handi- 
capped children; one held an edupational diagnostician 
certificate and had taught childr^^n with learning dis- 
abilities; another had taught th^ educable mentally 
retarded and had participated fo^ several years in 
formulation of biological science curricula for the 
handicapped; two other people haq certificates and 
experience as school psychologistis ; and the last had 
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taught educable mentally retarded Children and had 
professional and research experience in deviant be- 
havior. All had some type of admi a&strat ive experi- 
ence, and all had public school cliassroom exper-ienee. 

The stratisticians participated in a six-'week ' 
summer workshop to increase their competence in the 
following skill areas: observation, screening and 
diagnosis, planning, organizing ideas and selecting 
clues, communication skills, evaluation, and re- 
programming. 

When school started in September, 1971, the six 
stratisticians were ready for placement. Five were 
placed in elementary schools: Central and Dugway in 
Tooele District; Franklin and Timpanogas in Provo; 
Alta View in Jordan. From the perspective of the 
iiational resource network these five stratisticians 
were viewed as part of a local resource system. The 
sixth pilot situation was provided by a stratistician 
who worked in the SEIMC in the Southwest Educational 
Development Center (Iron, Beave^/ Washington, Kane, , 
and Garfield Districts) and whp- tested the resource 
model at the intermediate level. 

The elementary school^ represented a wide range 
of available support services. One school was a 
Title I school in an urb^n area; one school with a 
highly mobile student body was located on an isolated 
military base where the school population represented 
a cross-section of ci^dtural attitudes, values, and 
socio-economic statu^. One pilot school initiated a 
resource room; two other schools had existing re- 
source rooms.. Various types of team teaching were 
represented in the five schools. Two of the schools 
had extensive support staff services (psychologist, 
speech therapist, remedial reading teacher, . . .) , ^ 
and the three other schools had minimal services. 

Regardless of the available support services, the 
six stratisticians found it difficult to facilitate 
all the potential educational opportunities for the 
handicapped children. Within broad limits, the five 
stratisticians assigned to faculty in-house roles 
operated in similar ways despite their different 
academic backgrounds. Based on experience, they 
developed an awareness of the importance of sophis- 
ticated obS(-rVvit ional techniques and of the need for 
each indiviilual Lo sharpen his/her observation skills. 
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The principals of the five pilot schools were 
involved in the stratistician operation, but the 
stratisticians were not part of the administrative 
structure, and they did -not evaluate thq teachers. 
Occasionally the stratistician, at the teacher's 
request, taught a lesson in order to demonstrate a 
new teaching method or teaching style which the 
teacher, wished to learn. The initial contact al- 
v/ays was made by the teacher, either regular or 
special, and all%observations were undertaken with 
the teacher's permission. 

The stratistician' s emphasis in the provision 
of services was to better equip the teacher with 
tools and, techniques to teach handicapped children. 
A key element of this strategy was the development 
of informal assessment techniques to supplement-xfor- 
mal assejssment or when this information was not 
available to provide the entire assessment base. 
If evaluation data were not available in a child's 
file, testing was requested, but experience has shown 
that the stratistician was more likely to find a 
voluminous file of test data for the handicapped 
child. Although the data in the filewere extensive, 
usually there weren't any indications of suggested 
prescriptive or remediative methods or materials that 
would enable the teacher to better serve that child. 
Part of each stratistician ' s job was to share experi- 
ence and knowledge so the teachers could expand their 
diagnostic-prescriptive skill repertoire. The key 
element of this approach was informal assessment 
techniques that used regular lesson materials to 
establish a student's academic sjcill profile and, in 
turn, provided an effective guide for planning a pro- 
gram of remediation steps. 

Data collection forms were evolved to record 
the intervention processes.. In addition to informa- 
tion identifying the child,/ the teacher, and the 
stratistician, the reporting form included a two- 
part anecdotal problem description as perceived by 
the teacher and by the stratistician. The alterna- 
tive educational strategies were listed, plus the 
source of the strategies (teacher or- stratistician) . 
The rationale for selection or rejection of any 
strategy also was listed. 

For example, the first alternative considered by 
the stratistician may not have been used because the 
teacher did not have the necessary training to imple- 
ment the strategy. This information was used as an 
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informal nee^s assessment by RMRRC staff to determine 
what inservice training packages should be designed 
by the center. Considering the selected strategy, 
expected behavioral changes were noted, and the suc- 
cess or failure of the various strategies recorded, 
again with the outcome as perceived by both the 
teacher and the stratistician. Data on the various 
facets of support or lack of support from the home 
were also contained in the record,' 

The data from the forms were utilize^ in many ways 
because they presented an ongoing account of change and 
growth in individual children, teachers, and stratisti^ 
cians; The primary us^ of these data was to determine 
, existing rieeds and their priorities, and then to formu-- 
late packages of techniques or alternative strategies 
for specific problems. This information also contained 
implications for change in preservice programs, and 
formal methods for transferring this knowledge to 
universities were being developed as the program ended. 

Because of the many demands placed on the stratis- 
ticians, and because of the ambiguities inherent in an 
evolving role, it was felt that opportunities for 
dialogue between the stratisticians and the RMRRC re- 
source staff should be built into the pilot program. 
Consequently, one day each week the six stratisticians 
met with the complete RMRRC staff. These sessions 
allowed time for an open dialogue on problems, concerns 
questions, and for sharing of interventions and solu- 
tions. Some structured presentations on data collec- 
tions, implications, and new methods or materials were 
usually included. These weekly meetings helped to 
maintain focused communication between the stratis- 
ticians placed in the schools and the back-up personnel 
at the center* 

The stratisticians, placed in the RMRRC ' s second 
year, were primarily to collect data and were extremely 
well received in their schools. Their one-to-one, on- 
the-spot, inservice function appeared to fill a real 
need of teachers. The qualifications and character- 
istics which determine success in the role could not 
be precisely determined, but it appeared that the orig- 
inal estimate of the equal weight of personal skills 
of the stratistician with the academic and experiential 
background was correct. Generally, the introduction of 
the new role in the educational system resulted in ' 
serving more handicapped children more efficiently, and 
caused the re-definition of existing roles in the 
traditional support patterns . 
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As stated in the oriyinal proposal, the r<MRRC con* 
cept was based upon two premises: (1) all teachers can 
become more efficient in their teaching, and (2) all 
children can learn, regardless of their handicap, if 
appropriate methods can be identified and implemented. 
These premises are still basic to the project, and the 
acceptance of the pilot programs reinforces confidence 
in these statements. The base data collected by the 
stratisticians in the schools, plus data collected and 
research conducted- by the central staff members, were 
directed toward formulas for change Which considered 
the unique needs and resources of districts, schools, 
and teachers as they relate to improved learning 
opportunities for all educationally handicapped chil- 
dren. 

In June, 197 2, BEH requested that the RMRRC 
extend services to Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, as 
well as continuing services to Utah. Outreach acti- 
vities were then initiated in these states. The 
activities in each state were selected and designed 
in cooperation with the respective State Departments 
of Special Education. All regional activities and 
planning were coordinated by a Steering Committee com- 
posed of state directors of special education in the 
assigned region, and one other representative from 
each state selected by the state director. Also 
participating in Steering Committee meetings were 
representatives from regional and state Special Edu- 
cation Instructional Materials Centers (SEIMCs), state 
resource coordinators,* and RMRRC staff members. 

Initial RMRRC endeavors, identified by SEA and 
LEA advisory boards, aimed at developing an innovative 
support service model to expedite special educational 
services to children who were identified as handi- 
capped, but who were not receiving any special ser- 
vices in the public school system. The stratistician 
demonstration model evolved as described earlier. This 
model was aimed at providing a multiplier effect; the 
stratistician served teachers responsible for educating 
handicapped children in regular as well as special 
classrooms and, therefore, became a key ingredient of 



*State resource coordinators were funded by RMRRC 
outreach funds and were selected by the state directors 
of special education in each state to coordinate resource 
activities designated by the state and to serve as a 
liaison person between the RMRRC and the State Depart- 
ment of Special Education. 
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the outreach effort. By the 197 3-74 school year the 
stratistician program expanded to 17 LEA-sponsored 
special educators filling the stratistician role and 
helping to meet needs of handicapped children where 
other services were not available. The model was 
shown to be transportable and could be implemented by 
rural or urban districts in any state. A training 
manual for use in training stratistician- type inter- 
ventionists is available for use in developing this 
type of model in districts. 

In addition to the stratistician demonstration 
project, state identified needs — delimited by the 
parameters of the RRC legislation--were addressed 
by the RMRRC in each state in the assigned region, i.e. 

Providing technical assistance in accumulating 
data needed to fund and implement educational 
programs demanded by new state mandatory legisla- 
tion for all handicapped children (Idaho) . 

Providing technical assistance in regionalizing 
administration of and accountability for special 
education services (Montana) . 

Initiating a stratistician-type program (with 
Area Resource Teachers) in remote areas of a 
state (Montana) . 

Providing technical assistance to identify handi- 
capped children and resources (Wyoming) . 

Facilitating establishment of a demonstration 
project for mentally retarded, hearing-impaired 
students^ (Wyoming) . 

Providing technical assistance to articulate the 
processes involved from needs assessment through 
programming and evaluation to serve all handi- 
capped children in a given district (Utah) . 

An elaboration of the types of RMRRC outreach programs 
of each state is presented in a later chapter* 

In addition to assisting the states as briefly 
summarized above, the RMRF.v. provided, at the request 
of the states, two nationally prominent special educa- 
tors (Maynard C. Reynolds of Minnesota and David L. 
Lillie of North Carolina) to provide ongoing consulta- 
tion to the outreach states. A final third-party evalu 
at ion report prepared by Dr. Lillie can be found in 
Volume III. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PURPOSE AND DIRECTION 



This chapter will present the transition of the 
purpose and rationale of the RMRRC into the goals 
and objectives which guided the center's operation. 
The discussion in the first and second chapters 
established the basis for this transition, discussing 
the basic purpose and philosophy 'of the national 
and regional resource systems. These discussions 
represent global views from which evolved the 
specific RMRRC program elements. 

This chapter is comprised of sections which 
reflect part of that transition. The first section 
discusses the role of the RMRRC as perceived by the 
center staff. The second section uses this perspec- 
tive to define the center's role as a regional agent. 
From these statements a series of goals, objectives, 
and expectations are defined in subsequent sections. 
The materials will reflect some uneven^sses which 
show both the growth of the center and the changes 
in the RRC guideline^^. 



The Role of the RMRRC 

The RMRRC was established to stimulate change 
in the field of education through the generation of 
new models of services for handicapped children. 
Such new models have implications for the service, 
evaluation, and training dimensions of the educa- 
tional system. Thus, the process of stimulating 
change will demand the cooperative efforts of state 
departments of public instruction, school districts 
and universities. The role of the RMRRC is seen as 
one of a focal agent for these agencies, about which 
an effective regional system of resources can be 
generated. 

This role of the center was based on the follow- 
ing premises and observed needs: 



1. Traditionally, there has been an over- 
reliance on the self-contained special 
class as the modus operandi for provid- 
ing services for handicapped children. 
T)r2 efficacy of this approach for meeting 
the needs of all handicapped children 
has been challenged. In addition, 
available financial and personnel resources 
suggest that all children in need of 
special services will not be served in 

a self-contained classroom; 

2. There is a need to reconceptualize 
services for handicapped children that 
transcend the traditional organizational 
schemes. As an initial step in this 
direction, the RMRRC perceives the 

need for regular and special education 
to identify cooperative means by which 
these services can be effected in lieu 
of the traditional dichotomy for delivery; 

3. There is a need to minimize labeling as 
the vehicle for delivery of educational 
services, so attention needs to be given 
to children's problems as perceived by 
teachers before formal labeling occurs; 

4. As an initial step in the study of these 
variables, the RMRRC assumes the need 

to Study problems of the current delivery 
of services for the handicapped in schools 
with different delivery systems. 

The preceding premises were the underlying 
elements of the role the RMRRC envisioned for itself 
during its first year. From this experience and 
that of other centers, a broader perspective evolved 
and the basic premises were expanded to reflect a 
role of a regional resource agent and of a synergistic 
element. With this broader view, the following basic 
premises and needs were added to the foundation 
elements of the RMRRC role: 

5. There is a need to develop and maintain 
a regionally based resource system that 
could provide support to individual states 
and could help diffuse validated educational 
techniques and procedures; 




6. There is a difference between the needs of 
LEAs and SEAs in terms of resource staff 
and technical assistance; 

7. An RRC needs to be responsive to the 
varying needs of the region, and also 
foster cooperation between agencies to 
increase the effectiveness of available 
resources and monies to handicapped 
children; 

8. There needs to be better definition of 
the needs and existing services of the 
region, from a large-scale view (state- 
wide) to the viewpoint of the educational 
process within the classroom; 

9. There is a need for development of methods 
of interacting effectively with states 
and of an integrated outreach program to 
add to the delivery of resources across 
the region; 

10. There is a need to affirm to SEAs that a 
regional center can provide added 
-resources to enhance state capa)Dilities 
to serve handicapped children. 

11. There is a need for the center to func- 
tion in an advocacy, stimulus and 
resource role to the educational systems 
in the region, without preempting their 
primary educational function and respon- 
sibility . 

The preceding definition of basic premises sug- 
gests that two main interaction roles can be defined 
for the RRC, one on the instructional unit and one 
on the regional charter in support of the first 
role. These roles can be considered to relate in 
a primary or direct service function, and a second- 
ary, or indirect service function respectively. The 
remainder of this section will deal with the RMRRC 
instructional unit role. 

The instructional role can be seen as child- 
centered via the immediate instructional process; 
this contrasts to the regional role, which is also 
child-centered, but focuses on the educationl system 
that supports the process of instruction. In this 



context the RMRRC could pose its primary role in 
terms of the center's basic concern; namely, that 
many handicapped children were not being serviced 
by the most advantageous or appropriate educational 
methods. The companion concern inherent in the basic 
RRC concept is that it is not necessary to categorize 
or label children within an educational setting to 
provide appropriate educational services, and there- 
fore, the negative aspects of labeling can be avoided. 
Based on these charter concerns, the RMRRC saw a need 
to help reconceptualize the role of special education 
so that the total education community assumed respon- 
sibility for solving the problems of exceptional 
children. 

The outgrowth of these concepts has been that 
the responsibility for failure of children in schools 
must be accepted by schools, and that there was a 
need for the educational process to concentrate 
upon the interaction between individual children 
with teachers in the teaching/learning situation. 
Two basic premises are involved in this philosophy, 
that every child can learn regardless of handicap, 
and that better utilization of educator-to-educator 
resources can improve teaching. 

The basic premises defined the RMRRC 's role. 
The teacher, as the controlling agent in the instruc- 
tional situation, was the primary target if the 
center hoped to affect the education of handicapped 
children* Due to the scope of its charter and the 
number of unserved handicapped children, the RMRRC 
could not assume responsibility for the direct 
instruction of children, but rather it focused on 
providing resource persons (stratisticians) to 
facilitate individual teacher's interactions with 
exceptional children. The range of the special 
needs of handicapped children required that the 
RMRRC develop strategies to eliminate the tenuous 
idea that one teacher can cope effectively with the 
needs of all children. In developing these strategies 
the RMRRC sought to illustrate available resource 
people who could be used most effectively in the 
instructional process. 

With increasing frequency, schools recognized 
this defined need for backup resources for teachers 
and handicapped children. To provide this service 
the center needed models of special and regular 
classrooms. The identification and development of 




these models became part of the RMRRC's self -defined 
role. The development of the models, in turn, provid- 
ed a procedure for continuously improving the center's 
role definition. 

The RMRRC model th^t focused on the instruction- 
al process within the educational systeam (and its 
role) is depicted in Figure 3.1 The model was 
-selected because of its flexibility in educational 
programming of children, the well-known and accepted 
representation of special education's goals, and the 
consistency with the basic precefits of the RMRRC 
philosophy. "Specifically, the RMRRC saw its role 
on this model as helping to increase a child's options 
for mobility in the educational service system which 
allow for transitions to services closer to a regular 
class placement when appropriate. 

The adaptive and flexible nature of this service 
model increases the flow of students, resources, 
and services across administrative boundaries. For 
teacher effectiveness in the instructional process, 
it is imperative that all phases of educational ^ 
programs and activities for each child be interre- 
lated, not dichotomized. To achieve this integration, 
the coordination emphasis must be placed on a 
teacher's role, and the administrative and supervisor 
activities must be geared toward facilitating and 
enhancing the instructional process. Often a teacher 
has not been able to operate as a manager of educa- 
tional resources for each child. Instead, the 
functions that were intended as supportive, (adminis- 
trative, resource services) have often become the 
programming agents. The instructional process is 
the core of the educational process, so the teacher 
should coordinate educational resources to facilitate 
the learning process. In this conceptualization, 
the teacher is the focal point of the RMRRC 's activ- 
ities . 

For maximum effectiveness the teacher needs 
diagnostic information on each child and on how to 
effectively use these data. This information must 
be available to the teacher as needed for specific 
classroom situations. The development of resource 
systems to insure the availability, vitality, and 
applicability of such information includes the 
following components: 
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HOSPITALS AND 
TREATMEOT CENTERS 



HOSPITAL SCHOOL 



RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 



SPECIAL DAY SCHOOL 



(current secondary emphasis) 
FULL-TIME SPECIAL CLASS 



PART-TIME SPECIAL CLASS 



REGULAR CtASSROOM PLUS 
RESOURCE MOOM SERVICE 
(current secondary emphasis) 



REGULAR CLASSROOM WITH SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHING OR TREATMENT 



[REGULAR CLASSROOM WITH CONSULTATION 
(current primary emphasis) 



MOST PROBLEMS HANDLED IN REGULAR CLASSROOM 




Number of Cases 



Fig. 3.1. Contlinuiim For Delivery of Services 

A Framework for Considerinp, Some Issues 
in Special Education* 

* From Reynolds, M.C., Exceptional Children, Vol. 28, No. 7, March, 
1962, p. 368 as taken from RMRRC Descriptive Pamphlet, circa 1971-1972. 
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(1) Individual learning characteristics 
of children in descriptive terms; 

(2) Learning objectives for each- child 
written in behavioral ;terms and 
descriptions; 

(3) Directions for curricular organization 
•and Implementation; 

(4) Continual evaluation and reassessment 
of each child in order to redefine 

and to facilitate instructional methods 
and procedures; 

(5) Information on behavioral consequences 
and expectancies as a result of tech- 
niques, methods, and specified conditions 
provided the teacher; 

(6) Assistance in maintaining learned be-- 
havior through behavioral strategies 
consistent with learning objectives. 

As indicated from this list, the emphasis in the 
center I s role is on behavioral definitions that are 
concomitant with instructional needs. Traditional 
information (intelligence test scores and other gr;oss 
data information) is in a secondary role, providing 
backup diagnostic data. The interyentioh role ^ 
stresses developing and utilizing a common language 
to aid the teacher in integrating the large volume 
of information on the educational system, i.e., 
curriculum, diagnosis, evaluation, instruction, and 
administration. Such information rarely provides 
the teacher with data directly applicable to instruc- 
tional procedures. One major function pf the center 
has been to develop models and programs! used in 
preparation of educational prescr iption^. This 
procedure is viewed conceptually in Figure 3.2. 

The process depicted was a critical variable in 
the development of the center's role and its operation. 
The dimensions in the model became key elements in 
the center's program and activitie;&-, and heavily 
influenced its role. This interaction was observed 
in the implementation of the prescription process for 
individual children as defined by the following^ 




Fig. 3.2 

Dlaenslons of Educational Prescription Preparation 
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stages 



Implementation 
Responsibility 



!• Observing, identi- I. 
fying and describ- , 
ing behavior. 

II. Hypothesizing a II. 
strategy or 
strategies (for 
teacher and/or 

child) . 

III. Testing hypoth- III, 
esis through 
teaching. 

IV. Hypothesis evalu- IV. 
at ion 



RMRRC staff in co- 
operation with school 
per Sonne 1 , e t . a 1 . 

RMRRC staff and 
individual teachers. 



Teacher and RMRRC 
staff. 



Teacher, school 
administrative per- 
sonnel, and RMRRC 
staff. 

«^ 

Furthermore, the implementation process was view- 
ed sequentially, specifically and/or globally by the 
center. For example, a child may need one or more 
prescriptions over a number of years, and these 
* prescriptions may relate to specific behaviors (i.e., 
psychological climate). Figure 3.3 illustrates these 
concepts. 

The theoretical or conceptual framework (outlined 
in the preceding discussion) of the RMRRC wa<s eclec- 
tic so a broad package of educationally relevant 
strategies could be developed. This • eclecticism was 
facilitated by using observable behaviors rather 
than by labeling children or relying on theoretical 
assumptions. 

The initial RMRRC operational goals reflected 
this basic definition of the center's role: 



V. Generalizations and V. 
conclusions; pro- 
jections. 



1. To develop educational strategies for 
teachers to better sferve^ exceptional 
children and to provide information 
relevant to flexible alternatives for 
child placement, teacher * education, 
and teacher/child interaction skills; 
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2. To serve children by applied research 
methods through resources to teachers 
and by collecting data relevant to 
the operational model of the center; 

3. To respond to problems identified by 
generalizing developed strategies and 

to disseminate this information through- 
out the region and/or nation via work- 
shops, case studies (of districts as 
well as of children) , simulation models, 
newsletters (if applicable) , IMC satel- 
lites, through teacher training techniques, 
and through a national data bank, when 
developed; 

4. To develop training models for preparing 
, people (students and/or teachers) to 

serve as resource persons for teachers 
of exceptional children. 

The center's growth and development was based 
on this definition of its role on the instructional 
aspect of the educational system. As it matured 
it began to develop a role that, although it encom- 
passed the instructional aspect, was much broader, 
since it dealt with the system's structure ag 
viewed regionally. The RMRRC became a regional 
focus for special education and for the processes 
of effective instruction of the handicapped child. 
The fo2 lowing section discusses the center's larger 
role as it is envisioned. 

The Regional Role of the RRC Program 

The primary goal of BEH is to assure an appro- 
priate educational program for all handicapped childn 
by 1980. The RRC mandate, as specified in January 
1974, is to assist in the accomplishment of this goal 

The Regional Resource Center Program has as 
its goal encouraging and promoting the 
development and application of exemplary 
appraisal and educational programming prac- 
tices by State and Local educational 
agencies . 
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RRCs are to help the nation reach this goal by work- 
ing with SEAs to assure effective appraisal and 
educational program placement for all handicapped 
children by providing technical assistance and 

..•demonstrations of systematic, comprehen- 
sive appraisal for handicapped children 
which result in children receiving, appropri- 
ate, quality special educational services, 
and provide assistance to educational agencies 
in adopting such appraisal practices, A 
systematic comprehensive appraisal process 
includes: 

1) referral and screening; 

2) individual assessment; 

3) development of appropriate indiv- 
dualized educational program and 
placement; 

4) implementation of the educational 
program based upon effective com- 
munication and coordination among 
essential personnel; 

5) provision and maintenance of test- 
ing and evaluation practices to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
individual educational program and 
also to assure the continued appro- 
priateness of the educational pro- 
gram and placement. 

Implicit in this stated RRC role is the need to 
develop and to implement procedures for shared and 
extended resources that assure exemplary appraisal ' 
and programming practices. This statement also 
implies that a major part of the RRC role is that of 
a stimulus for change within the region. The stimulus 
is provided by developing resource system responsive- 
ness to need so that SEAs and LEAs will use the 
components of the systematic, comprehensive, appraisal 
process, - / 

\ ' 

Planned change can be accomplished and described 
in a number of ways. One approach by Havelock {'1973) 
suggests four ways or "functions" to facilitate plan - 
ned change or planned innovation . Havelock relcites 
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these functions to operations by individuals 
— catalysts, solution givers, process helpers and/ 
or resource linkers. The interactions of the user 
through these four types of staff functions with 
RMRRC services is represented in Figure 3.4. 

• The catalyst stimulates the potential user to 
think about and work on an observed or reported 
serious problem or need. The catalyst also seeks 
to fuse elements of the system so persons of common 
interests can interact with provided services. 
Although the catalyst may upset the status quo^ he 
does not necessarily have any particular solution. 
When alternative solutions are offered, the role 
changes to one of the other three functions. 

The solution giver has a definite idea or 
suggestion for the user. His primary task is to 
know when and how to offer the solution and to be 
able to adapt it for the user's specific situation. 

The process helper knows how change occurs 
in individuals and in organizations and can assist 
the user in the process. The process helper shows 
the user how to: 1) recognize and define his needs; 
2) diagnose problems and set objectives; 3) acquire 
relevant resources; 4) select or create solutions; 
5) adapt and install solutions; and 6) evaluate the 
installed solution. 

The resource linker assists the user in finding 
and using available resources inside and outside 
the user's system. Resources are defined broadly 
and include: 1) financial; 2) knowledge of solu- 
tions; 3) knowledge and skills in diagnosing 
problems; 4) formulating and adopting solutions 
5) expertise on the process of change; and 6) 
people with time, energy and motivation to be of 
assistance. 

Havelock points out two process-helper issues 
which relate to the RRC. Firstly, the user's 
problems and needs must remain the planning focus. 
Secondly^ the goal for the process helper is not 
the installation and acceptance of the solution, 
but rather the user's development to handle the 
problem-solving process on his own. In effect, the 
process helper works himself out of a job. 

Examination of the RMRRC history indicates that 
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the center has functioned in all four of the above- 
mentioned roles in the outreach efforts in Utah, • 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. The RMRRC regional role 
is centered around the problems and needs of handi- 
capped children as defined by the users (State 
Departments of Education) , and by the parameters of 
the RRC mandate {i»e., appraisal and programming 
practices). The ' RMRRC must continue to function in 
this role of regional catalyst, solution giver, 
process helper, and resource linker in order to 
move toward the 1980 BEH goal of an appropriate 
education for ^11 handicapped children. 

The basis for, and the relationships of, the 
activities defined in the interaction between the 
RMRRC and the educational system is outlined in 
Figure 3.5. The interaction process are the four x 
roles suggested by Havelock. The setting defines the 
organizational elements to which the RMRRC must be 
responsive. 

The interstate setting contains activities that 
will be provided across all states, based on shared, \ 
common needs. This facet of the model illustrates 
the possible roles the center can play on the pro- 
vision of unique services. The many intrastate 
settings provide the vehicles to individualize 
activities to meet needs of both educational organ- 
izations and children as identified by each agency 
or by independent assessment. The content elements 
refer to specific activities mandated for RRCs. 

The procedure implicit in the model's concept 
is that the center's response is flexible and can 
respond to the individual situations. The flexibil- 
ity is illustrated in Figure 3.6. It depicts various 
combinations of process responses to a range of 
content needs of users. This flexibility results 
from the center's focus on response modes to users 
needs and problems rather than on classical defini- 
tions of staffing functions which are adapted to 
needs, or as often happens, needs adapted to staffing 
functions. 

The basic process model (depicted in Figure 3.5) 
also illustrates another key point ^n the RMRRC 's 
role definition. There is a distinction between the 
setting elements. There is not a common response to 
all educational organizational levels, but an adaption 
to the organizational unit. A distinction is drawn 
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SETTING 




Indirect (Direct Service > 

Service centered) 
Centered (Ind. Child Focused) 

(Procedure 
oriented) 
(More Global) 



Fig. 3.5 The RMRRC process model showing the interaction 

possibilities among RMRRC processes, state needs, 
and the RFP mandates. 
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between the resource needs of each organiizational unit 
and a clear separation is made between the needs of 
organizational units that support the instructional 
process . 

The separation of the RMRRC role relative to 
user type was a key distinction in RMRRC services. 
The need for the distinction was not clearly defined 
in early center history, but grew as the center 
evolved and became strong as the center's regional 
role developed with its outreach program. Explicit 
definitions were developed during the closing year 
of operation, and the importance of this basic 
distinction, obvious (in hindsight), became a plan- 
ning cornerstone for the delivery of services. 

The distinction can be further illustrated by 
considering the needs of the user for setting and 
process functions, as depicted in Figure 3.7. The 
focus of the direct service level is instruction^ so 
the objective is to respond to the teachers' and 
students' needs on educational programming. The 
response to LEAs and SEAs is a response to the needs 
of implementing strategies and activities that will 
support the instructional process with resources, 
information, and materials. 

For example, SEA personnel have discussed the 
need for training and/or upgrading the skills of 
existing staff members in SEAs and LEAs as well as 
in other agencies for handicapped children services. 
They also have discussed the desirability of develop- 
ing demonstration programs that could be used 
statewide. Other requests have reflected questions 
on procedures for statewide needs assessment, program 
planning and evaluation, and the location of resource 
personnel . 

LEAs, by contrast, have become increasingly ^ 
interested in the instructional process, and although 
infojrmation is requested on program planning, evalua- 
tion and needs assessment, there has been an 
increased emphasis on curriculum and diagnostic- 
instrument selection. The primary interest in the 
acquisition and application of resources has been to 
instruct a specific child. The RMRRC as a resource 
agent to the teacher must respond in terms of specifi 
diagnostic-prescriptive procedures. Each level of 
the system, and its response, becomes increasingly 
specific as the instructional process has been 
approached. 
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The RMRRC regional role is envisioned as an 
extension and outgrowth of the combination of elements 
outlined in the preceding discussion. The service 
and regional role have not been considered mutually 
exclusive, but rather integrated and related elements 
of a service aimed at the educational needs of the 
region's handicapped children. The service func- 
tions are a form of needs assessment by which the 
center determines necessary regional services, and 
back-up resources for educators. The key concept 
underlying this approach is the synergy developed 
through the range and perspective of the center. 

The center, in serving an intrastate function, 
is in a position to determine common problems and 
to pose solutions. The center, in an interstate 
function, is also a transfer agent for methods and 
procedures between states and avoids the costly 
replication of development of procedures for similar 
efforts in different states. The >center also 
serves as an advocate for handicapped children. 

Additionally, the center provides resources to 
the SEA with technical assistance, flow- through 
monies, or links to resource people or information. 
Another important ingredient of the center's role is 
its facilitory perspective, and the requirement to 
develop cooperation for it to deliver services. In 
all interactions with the educational system the 
center is a nonregulatory agent; hence, its focus 
on developing cooperation between agencies and itself 
serves an important service function. 

The discussion has outlined a center role and 
response to a specific mandate and need. This role 
definition is a general statement"^f purpose; a more 
specific statement is in the goals and objectives 
that were set to aid in the translation of intentions 
to actions. The following sections of this chapter 
present the transition from general to specific. 



Evolution of Goals and Objectives 

The evolution of goals and objectives of the 
RMRRC was an ongoing process over the history of the 
center. This evolution reflects the ongoing develop- 
ment of the RRCs as a national system. The early 
period of the center's history was one in which the 
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RRC system had recently been legislated and the 
translation of the initial concepts underlying the 
legislation had not been articulated into program 
guidelines. Each RRC evolved its own direction 
from the general program directives in the proposal 
guidelines . 

The development of each center therefore reflects 
its own interpretation of the guidelines and legis- 
lation. This lack of specificity was a general BEH 
program strategy for the RRCs, as a means of collect- 
ing data on alternative models for the delivery of 
resource services (stated in the BEH proposal guide- 
lines) . The centers had to develop the focus they 
felt was' appropriate and then transfer it into state- 
ments of intentions that would form activities. 

The methodology for establishing the management 
and design of a center with the scope of an RRC had 
never been considered. Each center had to develop 
its own concept of a regional center's function, as 
well as try to design and then operate a center with- 
out a specified methodology • The problem was treated 
by Melichar (1972, Vol.6) who the centers 

after they were in operation for about two years. 
This review of the system suggested that a major 
problem in development of effective services through 
the RRCs was a general lack of articulation of pur- 
pose which was evidenced by the lack of directed 
goals and objectives. A set of objectives was 
hypothesized (Table 3.1) to represent the direction 
of the RRC system as it then existed. 

The objectives reflect a strong university base 
and combine service, training, and research functions 
inherent in the proposal guidelines. These objectives 
were restated relative to a service and resource 
operational framework in Table 3.2 in the summer of 
1973 to reflect the effects; of interim work on the 
organization of large service systems. The objectives 
are the same, but they are structured differently. 

This change in perspective within the system is 
further illustrated by the proposed workscope. Table 
3.3, developed by the RRC directors in the fall of 
1973 (effectively the outline is a series of goals 
and objectives the center directors felt were desir- 
able) . This workscope was the last one developed by 
RRC directors for submission to BEH, but feed back 
from the Bureau was never received on this nor on 
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Table 3.1 



Regional Program--To-Objectlves Outline* 
(From Melichar, December, 1972) 



S ervice Program Objectives 

1. To provide improved educational services to handicapped 
children. ^ 

2. To provide additional diagnostic and curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, and media services to the classroom 
teacher of the handicapped child. 

'h. To develop a reduced dependence on use of handicapping 
labels by use of the diagnostic-prescriptive model. 

5. To provide consultative services for parents of handi- 
capped children. 

6. To improve educational resource allocation procedures in 
the region for the handicapped population. 

Training Program Objective 

3. To improve educational methods and training of classroom 
teachers . 

Research and Evaluation Program Objectives 

9. To determine the need for and provide for supplemental 
resource services . 

11. To vdptermine an effective mode of operation. 

16. To develop and undertake an ongoing impact and effective- 
ness evaluation of center operations. 

Management P rogram Objectives 

7. * To develop and operate a regional system for coordination 

of resource services within state and local educational 
agencies . 

8. To capitalize on the existing resources to increase their 
effectiveness . 

* The objectives were developed from the original RRC guidelines 
and from Melichar (November, 1972). 



Table 3.1 Continued 

10. To provide a highly specialized regional center for the 
diagnostic-prescriptive educational model. 

12. To develop ties to state and local agencies. 

13. To establish a regional network of associate centers. 

14. To establish need, training, and research programs. 

15. To establish operational ties to the regional SEIMC 
system. 

1 
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Table 3.2 



A Hypothetical List of Objectives For The RRC Basai^ on 
Reading of Original Listing 
.(From Melichar, Auc^ust, 1973) 

Service Objectives of RRC 

1. To provide improved educational services to handicapped 
children. 

2. To provide additional diagnostic, curriculum development, 
evaluation, and media services to the classroom teacher 
of the handicapped child. 

3. To improve educational methods and training of classroom 
teachers . 

4. To develop a reduced dependence on usft of handicapping 
labels by use of the diagnostic-prescriptive model. 

5. To provide consultive services for parents of handicapped 
children. 

6. To improve educational resource allocation procedures in 
the region relative to the handicapped population. 

Operation Objectives of the RRC 

7. To develop and operate a regional system for coordination 
of resource services within state and local educational 
agencies . 

8. To capitalize on the existing resources to Increase their 
ef fectiveness, * 

9. To detenoine the need for and provide supplemental resource 
services. 

10- To provide a highly specialized regional center for the 
diagnostic-prescriptive education mpdel. 

11. To determine an effective mode of operation. 

12. To develop ties to state and local agencies. 

13. To establish a regional network of associate centers. 

14. To establish need training and research programs. 



Table 3.2 Continued 

15. To establish operational ties to the regional SETMC 
system, 

16. To develop and undertake an ongoing impact and effective- 
ness evaluation of center operations. 

System Management Objectives 

17. To develop a national regional resource center system. 

18. To integrate the regional resource center operation with 
the SEIMC/RRC network. 
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Proposed RRC Workscope 
11/11/73 

(Prepared by RRC Directors and Submitted to BEH) 
Provide Services for Handicapped Children 

1. Provide direct services to referred handicapped children. 

IA. Conduct screening or other identification procedures 
to locate potential handicapped children. 

IB. Provide diagnostic procedures to determine the 
''certifiability" of potential handicapped children. 

IC. Provide educational needs assessment and prescriptive 
services for referred handicapped children, 

ID. Implement educational programs for referred handi- 
capped children. 

]E. Evaluate educational programs implemented for re- 
ferred handicapped children. 

2. Refer handicapped children to appropriate services. 

2A. Cooperate with existing referral agencies for screen- 
ing and identification of potential handicapped 
children. 

2B. Cooperate with existing service agencies to arrange 
for the diagnosis of potential handicapped children. 

20. Cooperate with existing service agencies to insure 
appropriate educational needs assessment and pre- 
scription for handicapped children, 

2D. Cooperate with existing service agencies to insure 
appropriate educational programs for handicapped 
children. 

2E. Cooperate with existing service agencies to insure 
appropriate evaluation of educational programs for 
handicapped children. 

Provide Services for Service Personnel and Parents of Handi- 
capped Children* 

1, Provide services to insure needed special education skills 
in personnel serving handicapped children. 

IA. Provide assistance or training to Insure appropri- 
ate screening and identification of potential handi- 
capped children. 

IB. Provide consultation or training to insure adequate 
diagnosis of potential handicapped children. 
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IC. Provide consultation or training to insure appro- 
priate educational needs assessment and prescrip- 
tion for handicapped children, 

ID. Provide consultation or training to insure appro- 
priate educational programs for handicapped child- 
ren, 

IE. Provide consultation or training to insure appro- 
priate evaluation of programs implemented for handi-* 
capped children. 



2. Provide services to assist parents of handicapped child- 
ren in meeting their children's educational needs. 



2A, Provide initial consultation or training to help 
parents become more effective in helping their 
handicapped children, 

2B, Provide continuing assistance and support to par- 
ents of handicapped children upon request. 

2C. Refer parents of handicapped children to existing 
services as necessary and appropriate, 

2D. Provide or cooperate with existing service agencies 
to insure appropriate evaluation of services pro- 
vided to parents of handicapped children. 



Ill, Provide Services for Schools and Other Agencies, Organizations 
or Institutions, 

1. Provide services to improve special education services 
programs in local and intermediate agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions. 



IA, Stimulate and support (i,e,, through demonstration 
projects, technical assistance, etc.) development 
of improved capability to assess program needs, 

IB, Stimulate and support (i,e,, through demonstration 
projects, technical assistance, etc) development 
of improved special education program planning and 
development capabilitv. 

IC. Stimulate and support (i,e,, through demonstration 
projects , technical assistance , etc , ) improved 
special education programs, 

ID. Stimulate and support appropriate evaluation of 
educational programs, 

2. Provide services to assist state special education agencies 
in ^ichioving program or systems improvements. 

2A. Assist (t h ri>ii^'h ;ip}) I i CMt ion of f I i)W-thr(>u>^!i" Tunds^ 
!r<lmj(.}| .iss i sL<iiH (• , fti'.) tiic' dcvclopnuMU ol im- 
I> r () vril idcrU I Ml M I i on/ ntu'ds .m.i I vs i , 
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Table 3. 3 Continued 



2B, Assist (through application of "flow-through" funds, 
technical assistance, etc) the development of im- 
proved program planning, budgeting and evaluation 
procedures. 

2C. Assist (through application of "f iow-through" fuhds, 
technical assistance, etc) in the development of 
improved special education program support services. 

3. Provide services to assist other state agencies with re- 
sponsibility for handicapped children in achieving program 
and systems improvements. 

3A. Assist the development of improved identification/ 
needs analysis. 

3B. Assist the development of improved program planning, 
budgeting and evaluation procedures. 

3C. Assist in the development of improved program sup- 
port services. 

Operate a System for the Identification or Development and 
Distribution of Resources to Improve Educational Services for 
Handicapped Children. 

1. Operate a system for matching special educational needs 
of handicapped children with resource services (agencies, 
personnel) and/or program prescriptions. 

IA. Identify, classify, and maintain current files on 
personnel and prograiR resources. 

IB. Operate a system to insure effective identification 
and refinement of personnel and program resources. 

IC. Operate a prescription retrieval svstem to provide 
informational support to personnel serving handi- 
capped children. 

2. Operate a system for the acquisition, classification, re- 
trieval and dissemination of non-prescriptive resource 
information. 

2A. Identify and specify resource information requests. 

2B. Operate a system for the acquisition and processing 
of needed information (i.e., exemplary programs, 
new research findings, etc.). 

2C. Coordinate with other relevant efforts (i.e., 

NCEMMH) to document exemplary special education 
programs, procedures, etc., and develop information 
materials which will enable school administrators 
and others to effectively utilize the best available 
practices. 
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2D. Operate a system for the dissemination of needed 
information. 

3. Operate a program to develop needed personnel, program, 
and services resources. 

3A. Develop and provide demonstrations or workshops to 

facilitate identification and utilization of special 

education resources. 
3B. Develop and provide training in the preparation and 

conduct of demonstrations, inservice training o. 

workshops , 

3C. Develop afld provide training in the organization 

and development of personnel development programs, 

3D. Conduct demonstrations, inservice training, or work- 
shops to improve special educational programs, 

3E. Cor.duct demonstrations or workshops to promote 

awareness of current special education needs, trends 
strategies, etc. 

4. Operate a program to research and develop needed new 
methods, techniques, devices, and facilities relating to 
early identification, diagnostic testing, educational 
evaluation, and/or education of handicapped children. 

4A. Specify methods, techniques, devices, etc., which ' 
are inadequate, ineffective, or non-existent. 

4B. Design and conduct appropriate research and develop- 
ment activities to Improve or provide needed methods 
techniques, etc., including adequate field-testing 
or other means of evaluating products (coordinate 
with R & 0, 

4C. Arrange for appropriate dissemination of product 
Information (related to IV-2C above). 

Participate in a National System for Evaluation of Regional 
Capabilities to Provide Needs-Satisfying Services, 

1. Operate systems to specify special education needs in 
the region, 

IA, Obtain and analyze data on population of handi- 
capped children, 

IB, Obtain and analyze data on program characteristics 
and program needs, 

IC, Obtain and analyze data on resource requirements, 

ID, Periodically summarize needs information relative 
to Ko^;i(mti] program oh ject i vos.^ 
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Cooperate with national, regional, state and local 
agencies and instutions to facilitc\te processes of 
acquisition and utilization of evaluation data. 

2A. Assist USOE and other national agencies and organi- 
zations in the design and development of a national 
system. 

2B. Cooperate with local, state and regional coordinat- 
ing agencies, organizations and institutions to 
retrieve, interpret i and disseminate regional data 
to the national system* 

2C. Promote and facilitate the utilization of national 
data for local, state and regional agencies for 
planning and development of short-term and long- 
term planning objectives. 



developed by: 

J. A. Buffmire, RMRRC 
J. Crosson, NWRRC 
D. Hayden, NRRCP 
M. Havott, TRCNY 
R. Petri, SWRRC 
M. Robbins, MERC 
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previously developed workscopes. 

The ongoing development process illustrated in 
these statements of RRC purpose constrained and 
influenced the RMRRC development. It was constrained 
by limited methodology, direction statements issued 
by BEH (or the lack of statements) , and thinking and 
procedures of other centers. The growth of the 
RMRRC, therefore, was reflected in its statements of 
goals and objectives, but also these statements 
reflected the general state of the RRC systems, and 
the Bureau's conceptualization of the RRC system and 
purpose . 

The development of the goals and objectives of 
the RMRRC can be described in three distinct stages. 
The first stage comprised its first two years of 
operation. These early statements of goals and 
objectives were very general, but not interrelated 
(see Tables 3.4, 3.5, and 3.6). The second stage 
reglected the growth of the center's planning capa- 
bility in developing general and specific objectives. 
The third stages of development represented the last 
year of operation in which these objectives were 
defined and related to specific activities and 
organizational entities within the center. These 
last two years will be discussed in following, 
separate sections . 

The goals of the first two years (Table 3.4) 
reflected the influence of the proposal guidelines, 
defined target areas of service, applied research, 
training and a fourth area — dissemination. The con- 
sistent element in all goals was the focus on the 
teachers • Each activity was aimed at making the 
teacher more effective in serving handicapped chil- 
dren. The general objectives (Table 3.5) followed 
this pattern, but limited the potential activities 
of the center which were further restricted by the 
specific objectives (Table 3.6). 

An equally important RMRRC target was the 
educationally handicapped child in the regular class. 
This intention established the continuing basis for 
RMRRC activities. This decision reflected the in- 
fluence of the national trend in special education, 
the philosophy of key staff members and the observed 
service needs of educationally handicapped children. 
This focus remained consistent with the original RMRRC 
proposal to BEH; that proposal stressed a noncategorical 
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Table 3*4 



Initial Center Objectives 
(1970-1972) 



U To develop educational strategies so teachers can better 
serve exceptional children and to provide information on 
flexible alternatives for child placement and programming, 
teacher education, and teacher/child interaction skills* 

2. To serve children by applied research methods; through 
resources for teachers and collection of data related to 
the operational model of the center. 

3. To respond to problems identified by developed strategies 
to disseminate this information throughout the region and/ 
or nation, via workshops, case studies (of districts as 
well as of children), simulation models, newsletters (if 
applicable), IMC satellites, teacher training techniques, 
and use of the national data bank, when developed. 

4* To develop training models for preparing people (students 
and/or teachers) to serve as resource persons for teachers 
of exceptional children. 
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Table 3.5 

General Objectives Years 1 and 2 
(1970-1972) 

The general objectives of the Regional Resource Center are: 

(1) To provide structures for the development and refinement 

of evaluative and prescriptive techniques for educationally 
handicapped children; 

(2) To initiate and provide assistance in developing and pre- 
scribing experimental and innovative instructional techni- 
ques, procedures, and materials; 

(3) To provide an on-going evaluation of educational and/or 
behavioral prescriptions; 

(4) To provide assistance to school districts and agencies in 
implementing educational programs as a result of center 
recommendations ; 

(5) To evaluate the center's effectiveness with instructional 
and administrative procedures; and 

(6) To conceptualize and inclement new or revised existing 
training programs for professional personnel (e.g., 
teachers, psychologists, etc.) in colleges and univer- 
sities in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
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Table 3.6 



Specific Objectives Years 1 and 2 
(1970-1972) 



The specific objectives of the resource center are: 

(1) To investigate practices, problems and perceived needs of 
teachers in implementing the concept of individual differences 
when working with educationally handicapped children; 

(2) To analyze the information obtained in #1 and to formulate 
behavioral obiectives for teachers; 

(3) To formulate various teaching strategies (prescriptive teach- 
ing patterns) which may aid in achieving the behavioral ob- 
jectives ; 

(A) To provide sequential, in-service, teacher-education programs 
which will assist teachers in understanding behavioral 
. descriptions and their role in implementing teaching strate- 
gies; 

(5) To assist the teachers in implementing this information in 
their specific classroom; 

(6) To develop systems for assessing effectiveness of behavioral 
descriptions and teaching strategies in the classroom; 

(7) To disseminate information to regional personnel on how to 
implement in the classroom the prescriptive strategies used 
with the target population; and 

(8) To sponsor a series of conferences for higher education per- 
sonnel in the Rocky Mountain area on creation or modification 
of professional preparation programs* 
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description of educational programming, and the stress 
continued into the third year -of funding. 

Direct services to handicapped children were 
generally limited to interventions through teachers. 
The goals and objectives defined a perspective for 
the center on development of procedures for altering 
instruction, rather than for immediate change. The 
statements established an intent to study the inter- 
vention, often through provision of direct services 
jto teachers. However, they did not call for broad 
changes in the region. 



^ Goals and Objectives - Third Year (1972-1973) 

The Rocky Mountain Regional Resource Center main- 
tained the focus on the following, overall goal for 
the 1972-73 operation: 

To develop new models (products) to assist 
teachers in providing better educational 
services to^ exceptional children. 

To guide the activities aimed at that goal, the 

RMRRC staff defined three long range planning subgoals 

for the 1972-73 funding period. These subgoals were: 

1, To help improve preservice preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children; 

2, To help improve inservice training of 
teachers of exceptional children; 

3, To facilitate the efforts of teachers of 
exceptional children through the de- 
velopment of a resource support system. 

These subgoals were important because the RMRRC 
staff was convinced that these three areas promised 
the greatest potential for maximum, educational impact, 
Subgoals two and three relate directly to more 
immediate improvement in the existing educational 
environment. The goals were defined in response to 
preliminary data collected during the 1971-72 funding 
period, and to the expressed concerns of field per- 
sonnel who indicated the need for both general and 
specific changes in inservice training for teachers. 
From this information base, additional needs were 
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evident which related to the necessity of providing 
innovative resource support to the classroom teacher. 
This support was often either unavailable or utilized 
inef f ectively • 

Attention to these two subgoals seemed to promise 
more immediate improvements in service delivery to 
exceptional children; however, by simply focusing 
attention on these two areas, it seemed that a con- 
tinual, static, stopgap operation would result. To 
work toward overall improvement and the greatest 
long-range impact, it appeared vital to pay attention 
so preservice preparation could be more closely align- 
ed with field needs, then the avenues of attack on 
the center's major goal would be more comprehensive, 
Subgoal one was viewed as being field-tested by the 
Department of Special Education at the University of 
Utah, With the resource center serving a vital and 
contributory 'role. 

Each subgoal involved multiple strategies to 
facilitate goal achievement, and these strategies 
will be further broken down into more direct, opera- 
tional tasks. Following a modified 'PPBS approach, 
these more specific activities will be discussed 
below* In relation to subgoal one, three strategies 
were viewed as necessary for achieving "... improve-^ 
ment of preservice preparation of teachers who are 
involved in the instruction of exceptional children.'* 
They were: 

1.1 To collect field data on educational 
problems which may be either circum- 
vented 'tjr ameliorated by changes in 
the preservice preparation of teachers; 

1.2 To process information or data on educa- 
tional problems and alternatives in 
order to design changes in preservice 
preparation which improve teacher 
skills in circumventing educational 
problems; 

1.3 To design and produce educational prod- 
ucts (i.e.r instructional modules, in-* 
formation packages) which will be incor- 
porated into preservice teacher prep- 
aration to implement skills aimed at 
circumventing classroom problems. 



The activities implied by Strategy 1.1 focus on 
three "tasks." They were: 

1.1.1 To collect data on specific educa- 
tional problems v hich detract from 
instructional effectiveness and on^ 
interventions of educational strategy 
alternatives which remove or minimize 
the deterrent to edocational effec- 
tiveness; 

1.1.2 To collect data on the broader eco- 
logical influences on the educational 
environment which hinde^ educational 
effectiveness; 

1.1.3 To collect available resource informa- 
tion (e.g.^ human resources, materials, 
demonstration projects) which could 
provide support services for education. 

Activities represented by task 1.1.1 were for 
the 1971-72'- funding period, but were also ongoing. 
The continuation of these activities was essential 
to gathering more definitive information. Initial 
exploratory efforts in this area during 1971-72 guided 
the resource center into the areas represented by 
Tasks 1.1.2 and 1.1.3. 

In relation to Task 1.1.2, preliminary implica- 
tions, drawn from collected data and subjective 
impressions by 'field personnel, indicated that in- 
fluences outside the classroom had vital impact on 
instruction. Previously, sporadic evidence indicated 
that various influences surrounding the .;chool envi- 
ronment — the ecological aspects — were extremely 
important in effectiveness of instruction. 

Resource center field personnel found it neces- 
sary to ^ssume a variety of demeanors to maximize 
their^tf ectiveness in the field. Without fail, 
identification of and adaptation bo influential dimen- 
sions of the educational environment (beyond and in 
addition to the teacher-student dyad) were central to 
the stratistician operation. As the resource center 
staff became aware of this information it highlighted 
tne need for a mc>re systematic approach to assessing 
influences on education. Systematic assessment 
approaches, vital for intervention and inservicc 
training, were maximally effective. Collection of 
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this data had two-fold importance. Firstly, such 
information systematically improved the effectiveness 
of the resource center's field operation for service 
delivery. Secondly, if this information had potential 
long-range impact, it was incorporated into the pre- 
service teacher preparation* 

It was anticipated that data collection would 
focus on the identification of potentially influential 
factors in the educational environment. These efforts 
were to describe factors such as parental attitudes 
toward the school, faculty attitudes, socio-e<5onomic 
status of the school clientele, stability of the 
student body (i.e., primarily transient or stajt>le) , 
faculty stability or turn-over. Data collectibn 
flowed through several phases of the work from\ initial 
exploratory efforts to more refined queries and to 
implications relating data to influences on the educa-- 
tion. 

In relation to ^''•sk 1.1.3, "to collect informa- 
tion on resources wa i are available in an area 
(e.g., human resource^, materials, deomonstration 
projects) which could provide support services for 
the educational process," the rationale and implica- 
tions seemed clear-cut. The initial phases of the 
operation indicated need for access to educational 
resources for the field. Direct information on this 
need had come primarily from the center's work in 
Utah, but through contacts with educators and ad- 
ministrators from Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, the 
RMRRC staff felt similar needs existed throughout the 
region. 

The development of a resource system was then 
incorporated into the conceptual framewprk for 
1972-73. Part ot this period was devoted to refin^ 
ing the specific design of such a system. Available 
information indicated that, in many situations, the 
absence of an awareness of available resources de- 
tracted from effective instruction. Thus, one 
dimension of an effective resource system for this 
region seemed to be a data cataloguing of available 
resources by subregion. This catalogue, when com- 
bined with a retrieval system to facilitate access 
to data on available resources, promised substantial 
potential for improvement in instructional effec- 
tiveness at both the state and regional level. 

From the perspective of data management within 
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the RMRRC, the resource system suggested an important 
data collection function. Collection of information 
in terms of available resources both within the state 
of Utah and the broader region was essential if these 
resources were to be effectively used on an area-wide 
basis. Although refinement was to come as the system 
entered the developmental phases, the initial cate- 
gories of resources which were being considered 
included : 

1) personnel (diagnostic, training, con- 
sulting, etc . ) ; 

2) materia] s (instructional , diagnostic , 
professional information for improvement 
of personal skills such as bibliographies 
on certain areas) ; and 

3) ongoing, regional projects (e«g«, demon- 
stration projects, educational experi- 
ments, service projects, etc.) 

For strategy 2, three tasks were identified • To 
recount, this strategy's aim was "To process informa- 
tion or data on educational problems and alternatives 
in order to design changes in preservice preparation 
which improve teacher skills in circumventing educa- 
tional problems." Other tasks of this strategy were: 

1.2.1 To analyze the data and information on 
educational problems, interventions, 
ecological influences and support 
resources to promote improvement in 
preservice teacher preparation. 

1.2.2 To draw implications from data and 
information analyses for changes in 
content and/or teaching processes of 
preservice teacher preparation. 

1.2.3 To design new additions, modifications 
and/or dr.letions relative to preservice 
teacher preparation (e.g. , instruction- 
al modules, packages, staffing pat- 
terns, etc. ) . 

These tasks represented prcjess activities which 
link data collection to the output produjt activities. 
Analysis and implications (1.2.1 and 1.2.2) of the 
field information were essential activities if the 
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improvement of service delivery through preservice 
preparation wab to be conducted in an orderly and 
reasoned f ashii.»n. 

To achievn strategy 1.3 "to design and produce 
oducational products (i.e., instructional modules, 
information packages) which may be incorporated into 
preservice teacher preparation to implement skills 
aimed at circur.venting classroom problems)" the 
following tasks were ide^itified: 

1.3.1 To develop packages (e.g., program 
patterns, instructional modules, 
etc.) which may be incorporated into 
presert)^ice preparation programs that 
piomi'se skill acquisition in areas of 
intervention service activities in 
the field; 

1.? 2 To refine and polish such preservice 
training packages as mentioned in 
1.3.1 through pilot assessment and 
field test implementations; 

1.3.3 To develop preservice packages which 
may be incorporated into preservice 
preparation programs that will facili- 
tate teachers- in- training in acquir- 
ing skills in search and access of 
educationally related resources; 

1.3.4 To provide resource retrievals for 
students in preservice preparation 
programs as a means of demonstrating 
both the available resources and the 
utility of a resource system. 

As mentioned previously, the resource center 
did not intend to undertake preservice teacher pre- 
paration, as this role was not the immediate task 
of RRCs. Much of the center's activities, however, 
had considerable potential for improvement of 
preservice preparation. Dramatic changes in pre- 
service patterns were underway in many programs 
across the country, and in the Department of Special 
Education at the University of Utah. To lack 
significant input on these changes from the RMRRC 
would mitigate the potential improvement in teacher 
preparation. Subgoal number 1 and its related 
strategies and tasks were the primary role (in terms 
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of actualization) of the university, but were pre- 
sented as a part of the RMRRC conceptual design to 
highlight one anticipated outcome (impact) of the 
center's field-based needs assessment and data collec 
tion. 

Cn the subgoal level, the second general sub- 
goal of the RMRRC spoke to improvement of inservice 
training for teachers of exceptional children. To 
achieve this subgoal, the three strategies were: 

2.1 To collect data in the field on educa- 
tional problems which may be either 
circumvented or ameliorated by changes 
in the inservice training for teachers; 

2.2 To process information and data on educa- 
tional problems and alternatives in order 
to design changes in inservice training 
pattserns and programming which promise 
teacher skill improvements in circumvent- 
ing educational problems; 

2.3 To design and produce educational products 
(e.g., information packages, inservice 
instructional modules) which may be in- 
corporated into inservice training pat- 
terns and/or programming to implement 
skill improvements aimed at circumvent- 
ing classroom problems. 

Each strategy involved several tasks. Tasks for 
strategy 2,1 were: 

2.1.1 To collect data on specific educa- 
tional problems which detract from 
instructional effectiveness and on 
intervention alternatives for in- 
service, teacher-skill acquisition 
that establish a more effective 
educational situation. 

2.1.2 To collect data, with the intention 

of drawing implications for in-service 
teacher training, on the broader ecolog- 
ical influences which contribute to 
problems in educational effectiveness. 

2.1.3 To collect information on available re- 
sources (e.g., human resources, materials 
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demonstration projects) since their 
utilization could enhance inservice 
information dissemination and could 
provide support services for educa- 
tion. 

In relation to strategy 2.2, three tasks were 
identified as helping "to process information and 
data on educational problems and alternatives in 
order to design changes in inservice training pat- 
terns and programming which promise teacher skill 
improvements in circumventing educational problems." 
The tasks supporting this achievement were: 

2.2.1 To analyze the data and information on 
educational problems, interventions , 
ecological influences and support re- 
sources in order to promote improve- 
ment in inservice teacher training; 

2.2.2 To draw implications from data and 
information analyses for changes in 
content and/or delivery patterns of 
inservice teacher training; 

2.2.3 To design new additions, modifications 
and/or deletions in inservice teacher 
training (e.g., instructional packages, 
delivery patterns, etc.). 

The tasks supporting 2.2 linked data collection 
to output activities. To facilitate the achievement 
of strategy 2.3, four tasks were outlined. Strategy 
2.3 was "to design and produce educational products 
(i.e., irforraation packages, inservice instructional 
modules) which may be incorporated into inservice 
training patterns and/or programming to implement 
skill improvements. . ." The tasks for this strategy 
were: 

2.3.1 To facilitate inservice training 
through interventions with educational 
strategy alternatives when specific 
educational problems arise in the 
stratisticians' schools. 

2.3.2 To refine and package, through pilot 
assessment and field test implementa- 
tions, dimensions of intervention 
alternatives for broader inservice 
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training impact • 



To develop inservice packages and/or 
modules which may be incorporated 
into (or may alter) ongoing, inservice 
training programs that facilitate 
teacher skill acquisition for search 
and access of support resources. 

To provide retrieval of information on 
resources in the area where a teacher 
is working or, where possible, to 
facilitate the acquisition of avail- 
able resources, and to indicate 
available resources and to demonstrate 
the utility of a resource system. 

The third subgoal stated that the center would 
• . facilitate the efforts of teachers of excep- 
tional children through the development of a resource 
support system." To achieve this subgoal, the three 
strategies were: 

3.1 To collect field information and data 
on educational problems which may be 
either circumvented or ameliorated by 
change in or utilization of resource 
support systems for teachers; 

3.2 To process information and resource 
data in order to design changes in re- 
source systems which promise improve- 
ment in assistance to teachers; 

3.3 To design and produce resource products 
(e.g., retrieval of information on 
available resources, etc.) which may 

be incorporated into the support system 
of teachers and which promise improvement 
in the instruction of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Each of these strategies involve several tasks if 
educational improvement were to occur. The tasks for 
strategy 3.1 were: 

3.1.1 To collect information on human re- 
sources and descriptions of their 
skills (i.e. , diagnostic: education- 
al , psychological , medical ; training , 
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inservice , evaluation; consulting; 
counseling) which may serve to alle- 
viate educational problems in the 
field; 

3.1.2 To collect information, in coopera- 
tion with the Instructional Materials 
Center, on material resources (e.g., 
instructional ; diagnostic ; profession- 
al skill information — bibliographies, 
reviews) and to facilitate appropriate 
matching to problem areas in the field, 

3.1.3 To collect information on resources 

in terms of demonstration or exemplary 
projects which are ongoing, through a 
variety of agencies (e.g., state depart- 
ments, universities, local districts, 
private agencies, service programs, 
volunteer structures) and which may be 
viewed as ways to alleviate problem 
^ areas in the field. 

I Strategy 3.2 stated that the resource center 
woiild "... process information and resource data 
in-order to design changes in resource systems 
support which promise improvement in assistance to 
teachers Two tasks were identified to support 
the strategy. These tasks were: 

3.2.1 To design a system to implement the 
cataloging of resource information 
and data which will permit accurate 
retrieval in a format which maximizes 
use by field personnel; 

3.2*2 To design and implement a retrieval 
system which will permit access to 
information concerning resources which 
are of use to the field. 

It was not the intention of the RMRRC to re- 
discover the ••wheel" of information retrieval. The 
center intended to use the experience gained in 
previous projects and efforts on this complex process, 
and wherever possible, the resource center planned 
to use existing services and resources. 

Strategy 3.3 stated that the resource center 
would "... design and produce resource products 



(e.g., retrieval of information concerning available 
resources, etc.) which may be incorporated into the 
support system of teachers and which promise improve- 
ment in the instruction of exceptional children." 
The three tasks which supported this activity were: 

3.3.1 To provide information retrieval on 
human, material and other support re- 
sources to the field on request; 

3.3.2 To develop and provide resource pack- 
ages or access strategies which meet 
more general needs in the field than 
the specific problem requests as in 
task 3.3.1? 

3.3.3 To develop a resource communication 
system in the state and region in an 
attempt to meet unique needs. 

The progression of activities outlined under sub- 
goal 3 involved several developmental phases during 
the 1972-73 funding period. Previous experience had 
taught the center that an information retrieval system 
or regional communication relationships and systems 
do not begin fully operational. Sound foundations 
must be built if the ultimate impact is to be 
effective. Preliminary work on Strategies 3.1, 3.2, 
and 3.3 had already begun and proceeded speedily. 
It was anticipated that partial operational status 
would be achieved in these areas by spring, 1973. 

The operational processes through which develop- 
ment of all of the activities for 1972-73 emanated, 
at least theoretically, was from the preceding defini- 
tion of goals and objectives. Each phase — collection, 
analysis , implication , pilot packaging/testing , and 
implementation — was intended to be fully supported 
by feed-back loops that produced the potential for 
recycling activities. This approach was viewed as 
the only rational process which promised the most 
likelihood of change. The aspects of the operation 
were viewed as harmonious with the resource support 
system concept. These areas involved the RMRRC, the 
region, state, intermediate and local district levels. 
Inclusion of these components seemed essential to 
effect better educational services to exceptional 
children. 

The preceding goals, smbgoals, strategies, and 
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tasks of the 1972-7 3 proposal are summarized in Figure 
3,8. The sununary indicates that the definitions of 
intentions and purpose formed a hierarchy. An 
interesting feature of the graph is similar branches 
from each of the three subgoals. The designer appar- 
ently intended to develop identical operations on 
the three key target areas, pi^^service training, 
inservice training, and rer^ource^ support services. 

^\ 

The terminology strategies ai\d tasks are a little 
misleading since the entire structure is a series of 
related goals. The term ''goal" describes a long- 
range statement of general purpose, \nd generally 
does not specify a specific outcome iri a specific 
time. Goals define general purpose orX^intent. By 
contrast an objective defines a specifiis^ purposeful 
intent to be accomplished in a given tim^. A behav-- 
ioral objective defines not: only the outcome, but an 
inherent behavior in achieving the desired, outcome. 

The distinction between goals and objectives 
is critical for planning or evaluation. Goals define 
a general direction, leaving a lot of latitude on 
specific route or desired outcome. The definition 
of an operation or activity from a goal is interpre- 
tive. Translating a goal to an activity reduces the 
ability to determine if the desired outcome was 
achieved . 

The 1972--73 statement of purpose is effectively 
a hierarcy of goals and provides some difficulty in 
interpretation of expected outcomes. Only tasks are 
clean perspectives of intf^nded outcomes. The dis- 
cussion of the goals, strategies, and tasks relates 
to past RMRRC activities. Also, the lack of specific- 
ity allows for a very strong influence of ongoing 
activities on center plans. 

The hierarchy of goals still represented a key 
transition in the history of the RMRRC' s planning pro- 
cess. The first two years of operation lacked the 
structure of the 1972-73 goals. The change reflected 
the increasing planning and management sophistica- 
tion of the center, and its effort to produce a direct- 
ed program of activities. in terms of the center's 
responsiveness to educational needs and analysis of 
its activities, this step was crucial. 

The goals defined a marked transition to train- 
ing as the central role of the center. The 
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STRATEGIES 



TASKS 
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Pre-»ervlce 
Training 
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In-Service 
Training 
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System 



1. 1 Collect 
Data 



1.2 Process 
Data «nd 
Develop 
Alternatives 



1.3 Design and 
Produce 
Educat lonal 
Products 



I. I. I Specific Problems 



1.1.2 Ecological Influences 



1.1.3 Available Resources 



1 .2. 1 Analyze Data 



1.2.2 Draw Implications 



1.2.3 Oesl^n Changes 



1.3.1 Develop Packages 



2.1 



Collect 
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Data and 
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Produce 
Re source 
Products 



1.3.2 Refine Packages 



1.3.3 Resource Use Packages 



l.3.i» Resource Retrieval 



2.1.1 Specific Problems 



2.1.2 Ecological Influences 



2.U5 Available Resources 



2.2.1 Analyze Data 



2.2.2 Draw ImpUcaclons 



2.2.3 Design Changes 



2.3.1 Interventions 



2.3.2 Package and Refine 



2.3.3 Resource Use Packages 



2.3.i» Resourca Retrieval 



3.1.1 Hunian Resources 



3.1.2 Materials (via SEIMC) 



3.1.3 Model Projects 



3.2.1 Cataloguing System 



3.2.2 Retrieval System 



J.3.1 IntonnaClon Retrieval 



3.3.2 Cyneral Packages 



3.3.3 CofTjnunlcatton System 



Figure 3.8 

Goal Structure Svitnary 1972-1973 
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stratistician concept was continued as an inservice 
training activity. The data collection activity was 
based on the stratistician model, yet the goal 
structure does not indicate the collection process. 

To summarize, the goal structure provided a 
general statement of intention, but did not provide 
guidelines on how to achieve the desired goal. Also, 
the outcomes were not usually specified. These weak- 
nesses caused a poor definition of processes and 
operations for the center. It would be expected that 
a difference in purpose existed between different 
organizational elements of the center. 



Goals and Objectives: Fourth Year (1973-1974) 

The trend toward more directed activity of 1972- 
1973 was accelerated in 1973-1974. The goal structure 
of 1972-1973 was transformed into a goal objective 
structure as outlined in Tables 3.7 to 3.10. One 
interesting aspect of these objectives was that they 
were grouped in a similar manner to the initial set 
of objectives and to the proposal guidelines (train- 
ing, service, and applied research). The overall 
goal for 1973-1974 was: To facilitate development 
of a resource support system for each handicapped 
child in the region. 

The 1973-1974 objectives also reflected a grow- 
ing awareness of the need to relate the goal objec- 
tive structure to organizational components within 
the center. Defining major groupings of objectives 
probably reflected the organizational structure — in 
effect, the reverse of the ideal — but it was an 
important step toward establishing a need-directed 
and accountable resource system. In most instances 
outcomes were specified, and guidelines for pro- 
cesses were established. But the presentation 
objectives lacked specific relationships to needs 
and general purpose. 

The objectives showed an evolution over a four- 
year span to a very directed and accountable system. 
The transition could have been shortened with the 
provision of technical assistance from BEH project 
officers with available materials relevant to this 
evolution. At the end of the four-year period, the 
RMRRC planning was beginning to develop the necessary 
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Tabla 3.7 Tralnint Obj«ctlv«s 



TRAINING OBJECTIVE I. To develop and/ or Conduct in-servicc training workshops for teachers, support personnel, and | 
administrators on identified priorities for handicapped children. 1 


STRATEGY I: To field test stratistician 
model in Utah utilizing dis- 
trict personnel trained and 
facilitated by RKRRC staff 
ntenber. 


TAcncs 

I.: Determine criteria for selection of persons and districts to part4Cipate in 
p rnqm-n. 


2.; Select districts, schools, and generalists as oart of program, develop a 
Pariicipatirg Districts Advisory Coiianittec (PDAC) comprised ot administra- 
tors in those districts. 


3.^ Develo{) training prograti for the Participants.; 


i*. Provide an ongoing back-up support system from the W^KRC to the partici- 
pants. 


STRAfFGYx; Conduct up to ten workshops 
on SysteiTtHic Observation 
of Behavior (SOS) and /or 
corcpetency trodules and/ 
or progroiT) ad justmt:nts. 


I. Deve lop workshop presentation on SOB ( rc lates to Ob jecti ve 1 1 1 Stra~ 
tegy I).: 


2.^ Develop workshop pri-sentdtion on conpetency modules (relates to Objective 
in. Strategy 2 )• 


3. Dove lop workshop presentation on program adjuscnents (rclateb to '"»bjcctivfc 


i*. Train (at least) three peoriie to each present wurkshotis described in 
Tjctics I, 2, and 3.. 


STRATEGY 3: Conduct up to four work- 
shops In region on re- 
sponding to requests for 
identification, diagnosis, 
or programming for handi- 
capped chl Idren. 


I. Develop Workshop) on Idfiiti Uc at ion.. 


2. Develop workshop of diagnosis. 


3. Develop workshop on progranrUng. 


^. Train three people Co each present workshoos described In Tactics t, 2, 
and 1. 



TabU 3.7 Contlnutd 



strvlcts when po»tlbl«* 



I STRATEGY I: Develop training moUu lei to 
Individuallie GcneraUst/ 
Stratlstlrlan craining and 

provi'ie i III orwati on on 
chese noduU» co universlc\ 
personnel In region* 



I STRATEGY 2: Identify ccpmpetencies 

needed by resource sv^tcr 
personnel (m cooperation 
wttb bta^e dcpart.«Ttcn: ocr 
sonnel for certi ticat-lon 
guide lines ) 



5TKATECY 3: Respond to university re- 
quests for S-rvice when 
possible and disseminate 

I'lfonpatlofi regsrdtn? 
K^tRKC activities where 
appropriate.. 



irc^her lnfonr.atlon on co^etencles needed and ways of te.chlng then. 



2. Write moJules for each competency statemu^ic 



3. Develop presentation an(* printed uuonnaclon on Lraining programs for 
univeMicita in the region. 



IdcntUv and contact universities In the region indicating aVaiUbllitv 
of training intonnation and disseminate it requested. 



I. Review liLccaturc, including ERIC search. 



2. Obtain tnlor..atlon from people who have conpeteno prograns underlay , 



3. Gather Inl.nnatlon 1 rem teachers m the field on c^^l'^^^'^^' '''' 
' are needed to effectively educate h^ndicap-^ed children. 



c T i 7 and 3 Into a Hsi. of c<*np«tency 

a. Gestalt intonation fron. TaLtis,s 1, 1^ ana J i 
Sl.itcnci'ts. noting the high ticquencv itens. 



I. Identity t>>c special education training instltut;ons in the region. 



2, Disseminate relevant Information abc.t RKHRC progra^n development to 
universities.; ^^^^^ 



3. Respond to requests for services when possible.: 



€r*r* resource coordinators and lnvolv« th«n In 
Maintain contact with state resource 
university activities where appropriate. 



Table 3.7 Continued 



TRAINING OBJECTIVE 111. Develop and disseminate training packages for in-service, preservice, and direct service. 



STRATEGY It Dvvelop a workshop package 
on Systematic Observation 
ot Behavior (SOb) instru- 
ment tor use in m-scrvicc 
c rai nii'g. 



TACTICS 

I. Collect nfomacion prepared by the strati stlc i ans on the various aspects 



2.' E!it intoiTfation from stratistlcians f or uri f ormi Ly . 



3.' Determine performance outcomes and write traininK modules to achieve them. 



i*» Train three people lO be able to train others on use of SOB. 



STRATtGY 2: ,op coir^ctency moduiu^ 

for gener'ilist training 
program for use in pre- 
servicc training. 



I. Detennine comtictencies.; 



Determine method oi training.- 



3. Write moviules based on determined competencies to fit desired training 
me t h od c I ogy 



U, AssctiibU all modules iqto cor.pletc package.^ 



r>TR/\TEGV ^: Develop a workshop ;^ackag 
on program adjustments of 
which regular classrocni \ 
^ teachers need to oe aware 
to more effectively teacit 
children with various 
handicaps. 



l,^ [^ctcnr.ino progrj'ti adjustments of which regu l&r teachers need to be avare 



2. Develop package to f ati li cate teacher aw^rencs»\of need for program 
changrSt^ understanding of tnethodSv *"d appltcaricn. 



3.' Train three people to be able to prcjctit this workshop. 



4« Identity information available on needed program adjuSL,nents for specific 
handicaps* 



[ 



T«bX« 3 8 S«rvle« Objtctlv— 



SERVICE OBJECTIVE I. Provide ..chnlc.l .«ls.an.ce, .onUorlng, .nd . cc^wntcUon Unk.g. to a,«e.ch .t.te.. 



STRATEGY I: Provide technical assis- 
tance KtK) to each state 
di rectonot special edvjca- 
tion in the region -moni- 
toring systems for ^.u- 
(it-nts ^jro^ranj a^L.^untabi- 
-y d'jd cost et t ecti vc-' 
nc !»b . 



T'^'o'tMn detailed .naly.is frcn state directors of need for TA in these 
.reis, .ind t*e extent of assistance repjlred to match ne*d. 



2. ^acllltacc the search in cac^ state tor exisLi-.j, effortis.- 



STRaT«^GY 2: Provide tnoni ton n'g and 
evaluation o£ (Xitrcach 
p rngrams.; 



STRATEGY ^: Poveloo a conrajni l aci on 

linkage between states In 
ihe rc^!on bv cnndactlng 
tlireo '^l^ering Comlttcc 
neet-ln^s. by arranging 
for tlurd-pdrcy i-'\aluvi- 
tion: and ^^y writ.''"'*^ 
vo'>ti»jnic at I on »^ 



V Locate "expert." m C.c. areas tor possible .or... with stale. 



4. Arrj.ige for TA by ••expert-;" uhen re<Tiested by stares.. 



I, Arrange tor in-servic. training to enhance cval.at.on skills ot Outreac'- 
statL' resoijrce coordinators 



2. Provide "on-'m." prov;r.^. as. .stance by v.ned. led ari ronitoring visit, 
to CVitr. acl. proi;ra"S,^ 



3. Keep ac.jracc records a .d reports* on ^btrtach efturts.: 



k;r.in aCLtKiMt itji I i t 



1, Pl.m (M le.st) M,r.e bt...nn^ Cocmittee meetings with a^e.d. u^p. t fro.' 



2. Arimgt* tor third-P. v eva^.jticn. 



i. Respond m writing to al requests tor TA., 



4. Expand th.^ fcX^SPbtD systen. as a basis tor a canr^mcatlon network. 



Table 3.8 Continued 



SERVICE OBJECTIVE II.: Provide direct service throughout the region to individuals, parents, children, or school 
personnel when requested, if no other services *re available. 


STRATEGY I: Provide infornLatlon on du^ 
process procedures and/or 
"need specific" edjcation 
prograns upon rrquost. 


TACTICS 

l.^ bearch. li teratu re on due process inforrration and have this ipformation 
available upon request. 


2.' Review existing due process apparatus ard legal ba^-e services for the 
handicapped m each Oiitrpach state. 


3. Identify a list oh available CDASLitanti n drca of diie process and pro- 
gram dove iOjimonr 


Provide TA from the RMRRC regarding due process and/or edjcational pro- 
gram:! upon request. 


STRATEGY 2f Provide evaluation person 
drd/or tean to diagrose 
and /or prOvjr.im for a han- 
dicapped child upon re- 
quest when no other per- 
somcl ire avai Id' le to 
prowidi.' this service. 


I. Obtai n 3sses*i7'ent sk I 1 1 intormation from RMRRC coru personnel tc asccr- 

raiTi nojbi'. 'n' na^nostic tean nembcrs on stalf- ■ 


2.' honralh dc^>igrtate members of buch a tean with Vsrittci description of 
rcsp -jnsi b i 1 1 ti es .i 


3. ColU'cl the nocessary tools and i ns t rjmi,ri:.s with vhich to give dia^nosti. 
prescriptive service.: 


^. Identity otlier agencies and'or persons in region or state to serve as 
ba^k-up if '^*'»'rJ<C camoL provide n*'eaed service. 


STftATFGY 1: Provide iniormaLron on 
ways or procedures to 
identify handicapped 
children not receiving 
services. 


1.: Log itt consu'tants in area of idfntil>iii^ nindicapped children not re- 
ceivitifj services.: 


2 . Scdr>. h 1 1 tcrat-u for i n t ofmacl on on methods of identifying handi capped 
childreri not receiving services. 


i. Ca«H)i le data on methods and refprences of unserved,^ identifiod handi- 
cap; ed chi hlren,; 


Oi ssfinate conpi led data and information upon request.: 



Table 3.6 Continued 



SEmCE OBJECTIVE HI. To d.v.lop ..rvlc. -od.U n„ded Co prov.d. . r.s<x.rc. .y.t« tor h.ndlc.pp.d chvldr.n. 



STRATEGY Conduct ofi« regional work- 
shop on ldentiricatls>n of 
and program* for severely 
handicapped chi Idren. 



TACTICS ^ - 

I. Work wtth states to get p ority needs for a topic? conference. 



2. Prokjram p lanning: a.- agenda b. orchest ration c.^ 


identi f y 


speakers-- 


d. priMt program 


contact 




\, Admlal:»tcai.we Planning* a,: identify fa^ililie^ 1 


dates c 


p a r !: I c ; - 


cJ, stipt;nds,: 




p a'l t s 



^. Follow-tht:ou5^ and evalujtion: a., working paper (monograpn)^ 

b» ev 1 lua'" I oc 



STRATEGY 2' To develop cooperative 
service roodels with r«- 

jjlonal and state IMC*s 
and/or ucher RRCs and/or 
other h£M oroi4ra'ns. 



I. Flnaliie af rangemonts with RMbKMC for infonnatlon specialist servi'.es. 



12. Contact ot'.er KHC's rpgardinij the kinds of pa^'cagcs developed tcr possible 
diss em "at. I on ir K>!RR( rt:»ji 'M.' 



\. IdcntitN other 3hH pr.-^rani t'lal nis^:!!: provide' 1 f or-a: i on . pat-kas-^s or 
Services t-j RMRKC re^Jion,' 



Plan wich anpr^naie r^.i^nal centers (Greeley. Lu^ene, -itc.) t. avoid 
duoUcatior ani to develop conip lementLarv services where possible. 



STRATLGY J- Ocveloo and test,, on a 

United basis, educatlona' 
service '^dcls tor popu- 
lations of SLhool-aged,; 
ba'idicdppe<i Idren 
f^^iMd ovjtsi'lc tho pabltc 
s, "no I 



L, Identify a-i "ou t -of -s^ noo I" population in a given area. 



Resear..S servUes bcm^ rec^-ivcd by this papulation and determine needed 
service' i,' 



T. [)cst-ci!iv jlternative Survn-O iioUels,; 



Develop and test delivery of Ide-icifled services. 



table 3.9 Evaluation Qbjectlvts 



EVALUATION OBJECTIVE 1. Provide evaluation of all In-service training, pre-service training,^ and parkaging efforts 
of the RMRRC. 



STRATEGY I: Ev'aluate and report re- 
sults of all workshops 
ccnd'jcced by the H.^JKKC. 



STRATEGY 2 J Develop a plan for the 
evaluation of all pre- 
scrvlce activities of 
tne RMKRC 



STRATECJY Evaluate all packages pre 
pared for dissemination 
bv *hc RMRRC. 



FACT ICS 

I., Clarify purpose and scope of all workshops before presentation. 



2* Adnir.ister pre- and post-data collection instnimenis related to each 
work!»hop* 



3. Tabulate and disseninaLe the data gathered from workshops.. 



H., Evaluate imp lenentati On of woricshop objectives.; 



I. List prej»crviLe i twu I verot:ut s that fall vathin Llit ra> gc of R^RRC capacities 



?. Prepare evaluation forra ai'id collect information on all preservice involve- 
ircnt by K"i<RO personnel. 



3.' Provide a description of the performance of profljcts ot pir.icular pre- S 
service programs. 



'■*. bescribe coidi^ions under which BftRRC is involved in preservice.* 



I., Plan field test of all packages before di ase-ni lati or..^ 



2. Conduct field test. 



3. Evaluate field test* 



Provide data co RMTsT.C Lxccutive Cotttnittee for decision regarding dissemin- 



ation.. 



T«bU 3.9 Continued 



EVALUATIOH OBJECTIVE 



n. Provide ev.lutclon of .11 Outreach, direct service and service models developed by RMR?C. 



STRATEGY I: tvjlu.ice Outreach states' 
attainment ot sub-contract 
or proposal ob je< tlves;, 
evaluate the services 
rondered b\ ihe to 
Ojtruac*. itatos.: 



TACTICS 



I Assign one person from evaluation cocnponent to have ongoing Outreach 
evaluation responsibility, and provide back-uP support to tha: persor..^ 



2.: Write job description specifying scope of role. 



1. Arrange f^^r trainins oC rfcsiRnated person on at U-ast one projcc. designed 
to iv.i'u^ie techniCwil services. 



RcqiiUft be»i3vlorally stated agreements witu (Xitredch projects for evalua- 
tion; eva luatc 



STRATh'^Y 2: He vise methods of col-, 
l<^<.tlng daca on direct 
services oftcrcd l>y the 



1. Tjbu late service* rendered. 



2. Dt'5<,ribe c^-a^w^f^s th,it occur m due process and/or prosrars after services 
arc rendered bv R."'KKr., 



J. Provide di.ignostlc/programming services wh^^n required. 



U. rollc-up for post-tost evaluation ary dirc^ 
pe rbO'.nc 1 . 



direct service conducted ty F""j<.' 



^rPAT^-OY Evaljjto tMe service no- 
de Is J 'v< I(5pcd by the 

RRC, e.9,. < stratisti- 
c«.ars,^ coo|>erat:vc sor- 
'i^ite, and o-it-ot -school 
o ij^Hj 1 at I Or. . 



1. r.irtic I) ^10 in sclcctiuft of t.ir^et i.choo*s. 



2.^ Locate and select i .ist n.mcnts f^r data collrcnon. 



1., Administer or arrange administration of I r.st rj nent » 



Analyze iata and write report. 



^ Tabla 3.9 Coatlnu^ 

EVAlilATION OBJECTIVE III. Conduct applied research where needed. 



STATVGY I: Conduct research related 
to affective variables 
in the education of han* 


TACTICS 

U Develop checklist to collect data fron teachers* 


dicapped children. 


2. Administer checklist to teachers in generalist schools and control 
schools in fall and spring* 


3. Provide in-service training on affective conminicatlon to generalist*. 


4. Analyze and report data collected in fall and spring. 


STRATEGY 2: Research service pattern 
to populations of handi-* 
capped children outside 
public school system. 


I. Assign one person frois the evaluation cocnponent the responsibility for 
the study. 


2. Plan a descriptive study. 


3. Contact--variaus institutions and agencies dealing with handicapped 
chi tdren. 


4. Begin a r:!gistry of children not in academic schools and include type of 
progranis in which they arc participating 


STRATEGY 3: Conduct a reliability 
and validity study on 
the Systematic Observa- 
tion of Behavior <SOS> 
iiistrjftent. 


I. Train a corps of trainuirs on use of the SCm. 


2. Arrange to collect data from KffHRC-t rained generalists in schools. 


3. Analyse data; make modifications. 


4. Report results. 



tAU 3*10 Wwg— wit (]bj«etiir«i 



STRATEGY It PUn at lt<st on* Inner- 
offic« pUnniug retreat 
for the co^al st.iff *nC 


TACTlCi 

I* Schedule and plan staff retreat* 






olan at lea^t two 
till-i!;iv w'>rKv'_*ps tor 


2. 


Cond'jct staff retreat* 










U 


i-h-J i .«f ('jta rcr /-^l-Jay worftshcps for Executive Board; plaa pro;iram 
and '. r activities* 




4. 





HANAOemilt 03JECTIVE I* CoqJuct ccmtin«Jou$ planning toward long, and ahort-range objectives by use of staff 
fiHmbaMf consultants ind advisory groip* 



STP'.TF.nY 2 J Arin^li at le«*t f-vr 
c - J t CO ,-r'f«i ttf 
serv iH i.i critical 
archil, i'^tit/ 

One .jvi'40'%' ^r.up(9) 
once f^f cdjic Jl.onal 
'jr-^j'*.^'* Hiid con surer 
inn t. 



smtEGY 3t Attend RRC direccors* 
neptin*;s and other 
fequ: r«d plannmsj 
tunc t lons. 



I* IJen I*., Jiid Invite n*^*'' «i» f^r general uUviboty l>oard* 



2. scr..;--^ ja.c tv/r ^cp.wrjl advisor)' im-etln^; plan neeting. 



1. ConJjct ntccing and prei^re ruport* 



i..-.ai:jrt ncMs of btatf r.jmbers;, lo<.atc and t^rtn^ in needed 



coir.'j • t. j.iii* 



I.: Comjnicatt regularly with UIH Project Officer* 



2* At- 



3* Attend BEti meetings* 



4* Respond to attending other BEfl r<»<|uests when possihU 



TabU 3.10 ContiiMMid 



MANAC^MEKT OBJECTIVE II. Comminlcate RMRRC activities throughout tli^ nation and region where appropriate, and 1 
obtalni from wharevat available* relevant information applicable to the KMRRC 1 
p rogram. 1 


STIUTEGY U Prepare and disseminaLe 
required progress re- 
portS» a renewal pro- 
posal and a quarterly 
newsletter. 


TACTICS 

U Assign staff Member initial rtifponsibi lity for progress reports. 


2. Assign staff member initial responsibility for newsletter. 


3. Prepare calendar for submitting reports and new^ letter and meet 
calendar deadlines. \ 


4. Keep current mailing liat of regional and national persons to receive 
new!>letters and/or ttpiitti^ 


STRATEGY 2: Conduct on-site visits 
to related projects; 
give presentations up- 
on request; and attend 
national, regional, and 
local professional 
meetings. 


l» Visit each Outreach btato in the K^{RKC region at least once. 


2. Attend at least two professional meetings and arrange for staff to 

attend at least one professional meeting to r^'urescnt R^tRRC. 


3« Present at least twice during year regarding RMRRC activities to 


4. Present at least twice during year to local groitps regarding RMRRC. 


STKATECY 3: Develop nedia presen- 
tations of RMRRC acti- 
vities. 


1. Oetemine Rf!KRC activities for inedia presentation. 


2. Develop presentation. 


3. Develop inedia for preMntation. 


4. Pre.ent media package upon ref^iest. 
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UhU 3a0 Contlnytd 



HMACCKEKT OajECTlVE III, M.lnUln adtquat. p.rionn.l, fKlUcUi. •quip««nt .n4 lupplt.i to Mtt M«C obJ«ctlv«»» 


STRATECY li Hir« and Mlntain a cooi* 
p«ttntf professional 
scaf£« 


TACTICS 

U Interview and hire staff as needed* 


V 


2« Hdintaln payroll *nd benefit fonts for staff mttahttt* 




3, evaluate staff p«rsonn«l at Uait yearly. 




TrovluC In— Service opportuniti^B svr ^tai' ■* 


STKATCGY 2t Provide adequate facili- 
ties for tha operation 
of fHi^KC programs* 


I. Provide needed space for activities (within l«id,sec restrictions)* 


2* naintain nttoCing eno itgncs lor 


3* Provide adequate telephone services* 


a* Arrange for and utilise otiicr facilities when needed* 


STUATEGY 3t Provide and Mi n tain 

equipment and Supplies 
needed to conduct 
R>fRRC p rogr>»- . 


I* Maintain and obtain needed office equipment* 


2* Obtain needed office supplies* 


3* Keep accurate record of equipment and supplies expenditure*. 


4; Obtain required approval frois BEH for all e^^ipment purchases* 



internal relationships and str^cture for effective 
operation. i \ 



Many of the major activities implied or stated 
by the objectives were further broken down into 
operational descriptions. The further description 
of intent was strongly undertaken in the descriptions 
of outreach activities. These descriptions were, 
in effect, another set of branches of the defined 
goal-objective structure, and formed the basis for 
very, directed outreach efforts. 

The objectives reflected a major change in the 
breadth of the center's activities ♦ The trairiing 
objectives basically were identical to the en1;ire 
goal structure for^the 1972^1973 period. Thejservice 
function combined technical assistance and outjreach 
effort, and reflectied the center's increased services 
to Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. (The RMRRC was 
requested to initiate outreach services after the 
proposal for the previous year had been sulnnit^ted to 
BEH, so the 1973-1974 proposal was the first to 
articulate proposed outreach efforts.) The evalua- 
tion function combined accountability measures with 
applied research, while the management activity 
reflected a broadened interest in development of a 
more systematic internal management, better utiliza- 
tion of resources, and better coordination with 
external agencies. 

Hypothetically, the next generation of goals 
and objectives with specified outcomes could be 
defined by this past experience* This step would 
illustrate how the process would continue to evolve, 
and what level of sophistication should be expected 
of RMRRC planning. Another approach is to consider 
the basic impact on past activities and on the 
organizational structure, and then, based on the two 
sets of information, another planning effort could 
be initiated* This approach is being undertaken in 
this report with the intention of developing tlhe 
planning base for future RMRRC planning work* 



Expected Outcome^s 



The expected ^outcomes of the RMRRC were usually 
stated implicitly in the goals and objectives and in 
the narrative of the\pr6posals and reports. A basis 
for ascertaining the difference between intention 
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and the expected outcones was developed from the 
various sources* The lists i#ere developed by re- 
viewing eachf i^t of stated goals and objectives and 
reviewing implicitly stated expectations as positive 
stat€ffl^ts or inter^d outcomes* 

Three basic sets of goals and objecti were 
used irtiich: reflect the periods 1970-72, 1&72-73, and 
1973-74* The expects outc<»i^s developed from these 
€d>jectives are E^esented in Tables 3*11 to 3*13 
respectively* The nim^ring syst^s refer to the 
stat^ ^^Is outlined in the preceding sections of 
this chapter* 



/ 
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Table 3.11 



Expected Qutcomes 1970-1972 



From Inlclal Goals 

Goal Outcomes 

1. a Educational strategies for use by teachers. 

.b -Information on child placement, teacher education, teacher/ 
child Interaction skills. 

2. a Applied research findings relative to operational model 

of center, 
•b Resources provided to teachers.^ 

.c Data relevant to center's operational model. 

^3. a Identified general problems of Instructing handicapped 

children. 

•b Generalized strategies In response to 3. a. 

.c Above Information disseminated through region via (C.l) 
workshops, case studies <C.2), simulation models (C.3), 
newsletters (C.4), contacts with IMCs, and <C.5) teacher 
training techniques. 
4.a Training models for resource persons. 

From General Objectives 

Obi * Outcomes 

1. Structures for development and refinement of diagnostic- 

prescriptive techniques for the educationally handicapped. 
2* New instruction techniques, procedures, and materials. 

3. Evaluations of educational and/or behavioral prescriptions. 

4. Assistance to school districts and LEAs in implementing 
. educational programs. 

5. Evaluation of center's effectiveness relative to instruc- 
tional and administrative procedures. 

6. New or revised training programs for professional personnel 
in the Rocky Mountain region universities and colleges* 

From Specific Oblectives 

Obi . Outcomes 



1* Definition of practices, problems, and perceived needs of 

teachers in implementing concept of individual differences 
in teaching educationally handicapped children. 

2* Analysis of data from 1, and a^ formulation of behavioral 

objectives for teachers* 
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Table 3*11 Continuekl 
Outcomes 



3. Teaching strategies (prescriptive-teaching patterns) to 
' reach the behavioral objectives* 

4. In-service training programs to support 1, 2, and 3. 

5. Assistance to teachers in ioqplementing programs* 

6* Syst^M for assessing effectiveness of behavioral descriptors 

and teaching strategies in tt^ classroom* 
7, Disseaiiution of materials cm how to implement the above 

materials* 

8* Conferet^e for higher educators to create and modify pro- 

fessional preparation programs. 



11 
i 
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Expected Outcomes 1972-1973 



Table 3.12 




1.1 (2.1)* 

1.1.1 (2.1.1) 

1.1.2 (2.1.2) 

1.1.3 (2.1.3) 

1.2.1 (2.2.1) 

1.2.2 (2.2.2) 

1.2.3 (1.2.3) 

1.3.1 (2.3.1) 

l.'3.2 (2.3.2) 

1.3.3 (2.3.3) 

1.3.4 (2.3.4) 
3^.1 



Data on educational problems that can be\ 
improved by changes in training programs. 

Data on specific educational problems de*^ 
tracting from instructional effectiveness. 
InterventioniS in response. 

Data on ecological influaaces. 

Information on support services and resources. 
Hunan resources. 
Resource materials. 
Demonstration prcje'^.ts. 

Analysis of data (l.l«l to 1.1.3). 

f Implications for changes in training. 

Changes in training. 
Instructional modules. 
New instructional packages* 
New starting patterns. ^ 

Packages of skill acquisition In training. 
Program modules. 
Program patterns. 

Pilot tests of (1.3.1) 
Refinement of (1.3.1) 

Training packages* 

Resource retrieval for trainees. 

Information human resources as a function 
of skill. 

i-service training 
reservice training 
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Table 3.12 Continued 



3,1.2 

3.1.3 

3.2.1 
' 3.2.2 

3.3.1 

3,3.2 
3.3.3 



Information instructional materials re- 
sources. 

Information demonstration and exemplary 
projects. 

Resource catologing system. 

Retrieval system. 

Operation of retrieval system. 

Responses to requests for information 
on all types of resources. 

Resource packages. 

Recionwide resource communi^tion system- 
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Table 3.13 

Expected Outcomes 1973-1974 

T.l.l* Field Test of stratistician model in Utah 

(Stage 3 model) . 
Criteria selection of persons. 
Criteria selection of districts. 
Select districts. 
Select schools* 
Select generalists. 

Participating Districts Advisory Committee per district* 
Training program for generalists. 
Back-up support system. 

T.1.2 Conduct up to ten workshops on SOB. 

Workshop presentation on SOB and/or competency 
modules. 

Workshop presentation on competency modules* 
Workshop presentation on program adjustments. 
Three people trained in workshop presentations. 

T.1.3 Conduct up to four workshops on identification, 

diagnosis, and programming. 
Identification Workshop 
Diagnosis Workshop. 
Programming Workshop. 

Three people trained in workshop presentation. 

T.2.1 Information 6n competencies. 

Modules for each competency. 

Printed materials and presentations on modules. 
Dissemination of information availability to 
universities and colleges. 

T.2.2 Literature review and ERIC search on competencies. 

Needs assessment (information) from existing 

competency programs. 
Needs assessment (information) from teachers. 
Combined list of competency statements. 
Listing of competencies need by resource system 

personnel . 

X,2.3 List of special education training institutions in 

region. 

Information on all RKC program disseminated to listed 
institutions . 

* T.-.- for training. objectives 
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Table 3-13 Continued 



Responses to requests 

Link state resource coordinators to univers:^y 
programs. 

Responses to university service requests •/ 
University involvement in RMRRC activitlyfis, 

/ 

T.3.1 Information on SOB from stratisticianal 

Edited information on SOB, 
Performance outcomes for SOB. 
Training modules on SOB, 
Three people trained to teach use of SOB, 
Workshop -package on SOB, 

T,3,2 List of competencies for generilists. 

Method of training generalists. 
Training modules. 

Integrated package of training modules. 




T.3.3 List of program adjustments, 

Packages relative to program-^adjustments." 
Workshop package on program adjustments. 
Three people trained to present workshop on program 
adjustments. 

Information of adjustments relative to specific 
handicapping conditions. 

Expected Outcomes 1973-74 

S,l,l* Technical assistance (TA) to each SEA, state directs 

of special education. 
Detailed analysis from st&ce directors of TA needs 
^ and amount of assistance tb meet TA needs. 

Directory of "experts" by areas. 
Consultation to states by ''experts." 

S.1,2 Program accountability accomplished by monitoring 

and evalxiation. 

Inservlce training to enhance evaluation skills of 
Outreach state resource coordinators, 

"On-line" program assistance by scheduled and 
monitoring visits to Outreach programs. 

Records and reports on Outreach efforts. 

*S.-.- for service objectives 
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Communication linkage between states. 
Three Steering Committee meetings. 
Third-party evaluation. 

Expansion of EXSPEED system as basis for communica- 
tion network. 

Dissemination of Information on vital educational 
Issues. 

File of Information on due process. 
Directory of consultants on due process. 
TA from the RMRRC regarding due process and/or 
educational programs. 

Provision of evaluatlbn/dlagnostlc/prescriptlve 
services for a handicapped child upon request. 

Formation of RMRRC diagnostic team. 

Written description of responsibilities of RMRRC 
diagnostic team. 

Stockpile of necessary tools and instruments with 
which to provide diagnostic/prescriptive services. 

Information on various procedures to Identify handi- 
capped children not 'lecelvlng services. 

Directory of consultants in area of identifying 
handicapped children not receiving services. 

File on methods of identifying handicapped child- 
ren not receiving services. 

Information service to those who request information/ 
materials. 

Service models needed to provide a resource system 
for handicapped children. 

Regional workshop on identification of and programs 
for severely handicapped children. 

List of the states' priority needs for a topical con- 
ference. 

Evaluation of topical conference. 
Post-conference document . 

Cooperative service model with regional and state 
IMC's and/or other RRCs and/or BEH programs. 

Services of a RMSEIMC information specialist. 

Index to other RRC developed packages. 

Index to relevant BEH programs that might provide 
information, /packages or services to RMRRC region. 

Plan with other RRCs and IMCs to develop comple- 
mentary services and avoid duplication of services. 
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Expected Outcomes 1973-74 \ 

S.3,3 Educational service models for populations of 

school-aged handicapped children found outside 
the public school* 

S*3.4 Identification of an "out-of-schpol" population* 

Determination of needed services. 
Description of alternative service models. 
Development of 'identified services. 
Test of the delivery of identified services. 

E.1.1* Evaluation of all in-service and pre-service train- 

ing, and packaging efforts of the RMRRC. 

Evaluation of all workshops conducted by RMRRC. 

iTeport of results of all workshops conducted by 
RMRRC. 

Evaluation of implementation of workshop objectives. 

A plan for the evaluation of all pre-service activities 

of the RMRRC. 
List of pre-service involvements of the RMRRC. 
An evaluation form for pre-service involvement. 
Collection of data from pre-service involvement 

evaluation. 

E.1.3 Evaluation of all packages prepared by RMRRC. 

Evaluation of field testing of packages, including 

design and procedure, and results of field testing. 
Report to RMRRC Executive Committee on field test* 

E.2 Evaluation of all Outreach, direct service and service 

models developed by RMRRC. 

E^2.1 Evaluation of Outreach states' attainment of sub- 

contract objectives; evaluation of services rendered 
by the RMRRC to Outreach states. 

One evaluation staff member assigned, who provided 
back-up support for the Outreach coordinator. 

Job description of the evaluator assigned to Outreach. 

Training program for the evaluator assigned* to 

Outreach. \ 
Record of behaviorally stated agreement^ with Out- 
reach projects for evaluation. 
Evaluation of Outreach projects as behaviorally 
stated. 



for evaluation/research objectives 
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Collection of data on direct services offered by the 
RMRRC, 

Tabulation of services rendered. 

Description of changes that occurred In programs 

after services were rendered by RMRRC. 
Record of diagnostic/programming services requested. 
Post-test evaluation of all direct services conducted 

by RMRRC. 

Evaluation of service models developed: stratlstlclan, 

cooperative services, out-of~school services. 
List of target schools. 
Instruments for data collection. 
Record of administration of Instruments. 
Report of analyzed results. 

Applied research • 

Research related to affective variables In education 

of. handicapped. 
Checklist (Instrument) to collect data from 

teachers . 

In-service training on communication (affective) to 
Generallsts. 

Report of analyzed data collected on administered In- 
struments In spring and fall. 

Research on service to handicapped population outside 
public school system. 

One staff member from evaluation component assigned 
to research service to handicapped outside public 
school system. 

Outline of a descriptive study of services to handi- 
capped outside publiv" schools. 

List of contact with agencies dealing with handicapped 
children. 

Registry of children not in academic schools;, listing 
of the programs these children are participating in. 

Reliability and validity estimates established on 
SOB Instrument. 

Corps of trained raters on use of SOB. 

Report of analyzed data on use of the SOB by Gener- 
allsts in schools. 

Modifications of SOB based on analyzed data. 
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Structure for continuous objective setting by 
staff, consultants, and advisory group. 



M.1.1 One inner-office planning retreat for total staff. 

Two full-day workshops for executive board members. 
Program and activity schedule for all workshops, 

retreats* 
Executive Board meetings. 

M.1.2 -Meetings with four consultants for TA in critical 

areas. 

Meeting of advisory groups for consumer input on 

educational program. 
Members of general advisory board identified and 

invited. 

Meeting scheduled and reported. 

Consultants located and brought in as indicated by 
needs of staff. 

M.1.3 Meeting of RRC directors, meetings concerning other 

planning functions. 
Coianunlcatlons with BEH Project Officer^ 
RRC meetings. 
BEH meetings. 

Responses to other BEH requests. 

M.2 Reports of RMRRC accivities disseminated throughout 

tfie nation/region. 
Compilation of information applicable to the RMRRC. 

M.2.1 Progress reports; a renewal proposal; a quarterly 

newsletter. 

One staff member assigned to do progress reports. 
On staff member assigned to do newsletter. 
Calendar for submission of reports, newsletter. 
Mailing list, kept current, of regional and national 
persons to receive reports and newsletter. 

M.2.2 Visits on-site to related projects; presentations 

^ given upon requests, meetings attended - national, 

regional, local - with allied professionals. 
At least one visit to each Outreach state. 
Two professional meetings for executives; one 
professional meeting for staff. 

M,-,- for m^agement objectives 
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Two presentations regarding RMRRC activities to national 

or regional group* 
Two presentations regarding RMRRC activities to local 

group • 

M.2.3 Media presentations of RMRRC activities, 

M,3 Adequate personnel, facilities, equipment, supplies 

to meet RMRRC objectives • 

M.3.1 Competent professional staff maintained* 

Interviews given; hiring done. 
Payroll and benefit forms for staff maintained. 
Evaluation of staff personnel yearly. 
In-service opportunities provided for staff as needed. 

M.S. 2 Adequate facilities for operation of RMRRC programs. 

Space; heating; lights; telephone; other facilities 
when needed. 

M.3.3 Adequate equipment and supplies needed to conduct 

RMRRC programs. 
Office equipment; office supplies; record of above; 
approval from BEH for equipment purchases. 
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CHAPTER 4 



PROGRAM OUTLINE 



Programs grow from goal objectives, organiza- 
tional structures, available staff preferences, 
institutional pressures, or some combination there- 
of. The initial BEH proposal guidelines defined a 
program structure consisting of research, training, 
and service components which influenced the selection 
of goals and objectives and the initial organizational 
structure for the RMRRC, These goals and objectives, 
combined with the structure, forn^d the program out- 
line for the initial years. Th^ program outline will 
begin by reviewing the organizational structure of 
the center. 

The first organizational structure of the RMRRC 
i« outlined in the schematic of Figure 4.1 and has 
four major operating units: service, training, 
evaluation and the director's office. The structure 
reflected the components of the initial guidelines, 
and control of the center's operation was very 
centralized. The structure reflected strict inter- 
pretation of the BEH guidelines and presented a 
basis for center development. Within this context 
the structure shown was markedly broader and had 
lost the curriculum* development orientation of the 
organizational structure originally proposed. (Figure 
4 • 2 } • 

The important issue in developing a perspective 
of the program outline is that the concept of a 
Regional Resource Center was a new one, and the con- 
cept was poorly articulated by BEH (Melichar, Vol. 6, 
December, 1972.); the program was experimental; the 
concept of regional educational services was relatively 
new, and program planning and operation techniques 
were still in the developmental stages. The develop- , 
ment of the RMRRC program therefore has two separate 
historic interests, (1) from the viewpoint of the? 
center, the programs it developed, and the people kt 
served; and (2) from the viewpoint of its development 
as an experimental program with implications for the 
operation of other large scale educational service 
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programs. In discussing the evaluation of the program 
from the basic framework outlined above, this report 
seeks to present both aspects of program development. 

The interesting aspect of the organizational 
chart is that the training position, a major compo- 
nent, was vacant and had no support staff listed. If 
the organizational chart for 1973--1974 (Figure 4,3) 
is compared to this early organizational chart, the 
training position still existed, but not that of the 
service coordinator, (The state service jcoordinator 
position was formulated after the RMRRC went out into 
the region.) In actual fact, the service program 
remained in existence, absorbed the limited training 
effort and assumed the training title. The beginning 
of this union of programs and the separation from 
stated intent can in part be inferred from the goal 
objective statements in contrast to the discussion 
of center history in Chapter 2. 

The stratistician concept which was the basic 
element of the service delivery effort^ had a per- 
meating influence on the center and i/ts operation. 
The concept was the key driving forc^e for the center's 
work, but it> deviated significantly/from the stated 
objectives. The distortion signif i/cantly influenced 
operations. The operation of the yservice/training 
(stratistician) program by mid-19.72 became self- 
directed and self-struct;ured by the individuals 
involved. The factors involved in this transition i 
and its effect are discussed in more detail in the 
description of the stratistician model in Volume ii, 
Chapter 5, of this report. 

In reviewing the four years of the project to 
develop a perspective from which to develop this 
report, another organizational format was developed 
which is shown in Figure 4.4. The three main group- 
ings are internal functions, services, and advocacy. 
The components reflect major organizational roles 
within the center relative to its operation. The 
relatively equal weights of the components were 
indicated by the assignment of chapters to each. In 
reviewing the work from this format, the ^^elative 
weighting shifted. This shift also reflected the 
absorption of the research, development and evaluation 
effort into the service and training area which is 
graphically depicted in Figure 4.5. 

In considering the organization of the RMRRC 
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program structure it is then important to consider 
the separate components, the stratistician and the 
outreach effort. The stratistician program was the 
basic/ element of the RMRRC; the operation of the 
cente'c revolved about it completely for two years, 
and ifi large part for the entire four-year period. 
The approaches and program structure for the two 
areas will be presented separately. A clear separa- 
tion in phi-osophy of center operations exists: the 
stratistician concept was an apj^lied "R&D with direct 
service infusion into the system, and the outreach 
program placed the center in a resource linker and 
catalyst mode. 



Stratistician (Service/Training) Component 

The initial core effort of the center, the 
stratistician, was envisioned as a combined service- 
training thrust developed about a core "model." The 
term model was used to denote the application of a 
concept tc a format that consisted of prbcedures and 
activities that the center and its staff would under- 
take. The overview of this procedure is depicted 
schematically in Figure 4.6, and also includes a 
description of the links from the center to external 
agencies. *^ 

The program outlined in the schematic is one in 
which a series of activities are designed to be under- 
taken in the special education arena; through these 
activities data on needs for changes in the existing 
service level would be defined. The data would be 
used to build improved program models within schools, 
but al^ would be used to provide a base for in- 
service and preservice training models that should 
provide longer terra changes in the educational system. 
The program outline allowed for the operation of a 
pilot program and defined a series of interactions 
which would occur with various educational agencies 
from the local to the state level. 

The structure of this program in terms of a 
sequence of strategies was defined in the schematic 
shown in Figure 4.7. The initial phases of the pro- 
cess can be seen to be conceptualized as a very 
strong^ pilot program assessment process, and in these 
early statements of direction the roots for the 
stratistician program were planted. The center 
depicted the definition of problems to be evolved 
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from interactions with teachers in schools, including 
the problems and components of the school situation 
defined in Figure 4,8, The process was viewed in 
terms of a Gestalt of activities that impinged to- 
gether to influence the instructional process. 

The stratistician program was seen as the most 
productive way to gather data on the educational needs 
of Utah's unserved handicapped children (approximate- 
ly 40% of the projected total) , who were believed to 
be in regular classrooms. Through stratistician 
involvement programs could be developed to meet the 
needs without labeling the children, which was an 
RMRRC concern. Another influence on the center was 
Reynold's continuum of services model (Figure 3.1), 
and the anticipated data should help define blocks or 
constraints that hinder the movement of handicapped 
children in the educational system. 

A congruence between the stratistician program^ 
conceptualization and the problem definition process 
was evolved through the instructional process. The 
underlying concept of the program was that better \ 
strategies for teaching handicapped children could 
be identified, developed, and disseminated. The 
approach of defining these better strategies laid in 
identifying the variables affecting the instructional 
process. By studying these variables and their 
relationships, it was hypothesized that it was 
possible to better formulate educational programs. 
The variables occurred in three dimensions: child, 
process, and instructional placement. The preliminary 
models defined sixteen variables within these three 
dimensions as depicted in the diagram of Figure 4.9. 

The work undertaken in the center's first year 
analyzed the variables and from the developed data 
defined the stratistician as the best method at that 
time for achieving the program objectives. This 
decision, in effect, was a major program decision and 
was the basis of the development of the center's 
programs for the next three years. The stratisti- 
cian, as originally conceived, was the needs-assessment 
link between intervention strategy development and the 
improvement of^ training teachers. From the needs 
assessment it became evident that the stratistician 
was also an interventionist. This tight and concise 
conceptualization and formulation became the founda- 
tion for the pro(jranu 
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Fig. 4.9 An Operational Model jn Terms 

of Instructional Situation Variables 
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An important feature of the conceptualization was 
the link between the resolution of need and the develop- 
ment of training programs and materials. Every element 
of the developmental and operational phases m Figure 
4.7 eventually pointed towards this end. In the early 
models of the process the flow frqm the center to the 
training activity was mainly informational. In the 
operational phase the linkage and needs-assessment 
functions were retained. This decision was, in effect, 
another major policy decision, a base for the stratis- 
titian service program. 

The growth of the program became a combination of 
direct service and inservice training activities. The. 
activity's core was the stratistician — the itinerant 
interventionist within the regular classroom. The pro- 
gram strategy was to validate the model through pilot 
programs coupled with rigorous evaluations, and then 
to disseminate the information. These activities were 
supported by broad, inservice training and a range of 
workshops. The linkage to preservice training was 
through contacts with training institution faculties 
who had access to the training materials and workshops. 

The program of services was also supported by 
research directed at establishing the impact of the 
teacher and affective variables on instruction. This 
research was envisioned as an adjunct to the basic 
service, so, if the research results did not produce 
an input to the service/training program, its effec- 
tiveness would not be reduced. The research activity 
was planned as a small part of the overall center 
effort, and was maintained over the entire project. 

An evaluation was meshed with the research pro- 
gram, and assumed an important role. The evaluation 
was not envisioned as a center-wide validation, but 
rather as an activity that would operate within and in 
support of the component programs. The evaluation 
activities were envisioned as feedback from collected 
information on the components of the stratistician/ 
training program of the center. The undertaken 
evaluations were a blend of research, evaluation, and 
program analysis, and were highly dependent on coopera- 
tion between the evaluation and service program staffs. 

This basjc program structure evolved by the 
second year of the center's operation and was used 
throughout its existence. The service/training compo- 
nent was the principal component of the center, with 
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Outreach and Evaluation/Research as the other two 
components. The final form of the organization was 
shown in the organizational chart of Figure 4, 3, The 
outreach effort generally operated independently of 
the service/training effort (as suggested by the 
organization structure); hence, the evaluation of the 
performance of the two approaches was greatly simpli- 
fied. The separation was not intentional, but rather 
resulted in the different focuses of the two efforts: 
the stratistician was a validation of a special educa- 
tion service within a school, as opposed to the out- 
reach program's focus on SEAs to help them initiate 
or improve services within a state. 



outreach Program 

The development of the outreach program was 
different from the stratistician training program. 
BEH, in June, 1972, requested that the RRCs submit 
proposals for developing the outreach programs for 
1972-1973 in addition to their basic operational 
requests. The program's start was scheduled for that 
summer. (The RMRRC proposal for 1972-1973 had been 
submitted to BEH prior to the request for outreach 
services . ) 

^ RMRRC' s outreach philosophy came, from its early 
worJf in Utah and its intei^action with the Utah SEA. 
Before the funds could be obtained/from BEH, the 
state personnel, along with the RMRRC staff, con- 
sidered courses of action and then drew up plans. The 
monies were small compared to the/ states' special 
education budgets, so the contraots had to respond to 
needs not covered by the existing budgets. Then, 
before the f^nal contract was awarded, the RMRRC and 
BEH reviewed the proposals. / . 

In addition to fiscal resources, the center pro- 
vided planning, evaluation and/ other technical assist- 
ance. In guiding this effort/ a crucial philosophy 
was developed; the center was/ a change agent, not a 
direct intervention agent in/ the states • Functioning 
as a change agent became the entire outreach concept. 
In working with the states che center unobtrusively 
and cooperatively provided /its services. Communication 
and an information flow with workshops, meetings and 
seminars between states in the region was this process' 
major external role. / 
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The outreach program was envisioned by the RMRRC 
staff as a process of provision of support with devel- 
opment of specific goals and objectives in response to 
defined, state needs. The program planning and opera- 
tion of these contracted efforts was as complete and 
thorough as possible. The center provided each state 
technical assistance in the development of the program 
and ongoing evaluation. 

The center's objective centered on provision of 
support, monitoring, facilitating program develop- 
ment and information flow, and development of 
responses to cross-region (interstate) activities. 
To accomplish the objectives the strategy of using 
a small core staff with a limited amount of resource 
support from the remainder of the core staff was 
selected and implemented. The main activity in 
support of the outreach coordinator was support from 
the project director for interagency contacts, and 
from the evaluation staff in determining program 
effectiveness. Therefore, the organizational struc- 
ture to maintain and to operate the outreach program 
was simple and small. 

The key ingredient in the outreach effort, in 
terms of developing an effective program, was utiliz- 
ing tight program planning and management techniques 
from the state proposals. This strategy was selected 
to insure that the funds were directed at a specific 
purpose and that they were effectively utilized. In 
terms of the outreach program, operation of this 
strategy was considered the crucial or pivotal 
element' in producing results equal to the cost. 

.The two main center activities, therefore, were 
markedly different. The outreach effort was a small 
core staff using tight programming techniques to 
produce broad regional changes while considering 
state needs. The stratistician/training program. was 
the development of a specific approach to education, 
which the center sought to validate and disseminate. 
Internal planning procedures and definitions of 
needs were used to program this effort. 



bperational Description of the 
Joint Programs (1973-1974)" 

To gain a perspective of the operation of the 
center's programs described in the preceding sections, 
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an overview of the fourth year of operation will be 
presented. The overview was drawn from the continua- 
tion proposal for the fourth year. The component 
activities are clearly defined and are focused on the 
two main center functions: the service/training pro- 
gram and the outreach program. 

Consistent with the law and policy guidelines, 
the RMRRC had further conceptualized educational pro- 
grams aiid developed resources to assist teachers in 
identifying, prescribing and providing for individual 
differences encountered in the classrooms. However, 
the regionalization required a restatement of the 
RMRRC long-range goal. This restatement, which em- 
bodies objectives and goals of past years and encom- 
passes operational guidelines, was: 

To facilitate development of a resource sup- 
port system for each handicapped child in 
the region. 

To accomplish this goal, to remain consistent with 
the law and policy ^guidelines governing center opera- 
tions, and to incorjporate current BEH emphases from 
the March 8th memo (an internal document), the ef- 
forts of the RMRRC were to facilitate development of 
resource systems within the region. 

A resource support system consists of available 
back-up support for teachers of handicapped children 
at local, intermediate, and state levels. At each 
level, training, service and evaluations-should be a 
consideration (Figure 4-10). With Project Outreach 
monies, each^ state was- encouraged and assisted 
primarily in two areas: first, analysis of data 
obtained in 1972-73; second, development of plans 
and programs to service all identified , school-aged, 
handicapped children. 

The RMRRC Served as the fourth-line back-up 
support in the resource system; i.e., when a school- 
aged handicapped child was not served at the local, 
intermediate, or state level, a referral could be 
made directly to the RMRRC. The center also pro- 
vided back-up support, as requested from the state 
levil, in the service, training and evaluation areas. 
The RMRRC' s long-range goal was thus facilitated by 
initiating the establishment of a total resource 
support system in each state to serve as rapidly as 
possible the needs of each handicapped child. 
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In an effort to provide back-up services con- 
sistent with -the proposed state resource support 
system model, the RMRRC propo$ed, for the 197 3- 
74 year, that its efforts would be directed in 
the three component areas of training, service 
and evaluation (Figure 4-11) . The RMRRC 
emphasized in the training component: 

A. Inservice training to teachers, support 
personnel and administrators by de vej^op- 
ing and conducting requested workshops to 
meet state priority needs. Training pack- 
ages to be developed are: 

1. Use of a systematic observation of 
behaviors for assessing needs ^nd 
prescribing programs; 

2. Program adjustments so regtilar class- 
room teachers can more e^ectively 
teach children with vaplous handicaps. 

'/ 

B. Preservice training. was anticipated 
that all data collected' by the RMRRC would 
stimulate preservice /Change . Some specific 
areas of involvement^ were : 

/ 

1. Facilitation ^Of curriculum change; 

2. Identif xcati^on of competencies to 
better pre^re teachers going into 
special education; 

3. Practicum placements. 

C. The RMRRC worked with state departments to 
update, modify or revise certification^ re- 
quirements for existing or nfew role designa- 
tions. 

D. Establishment of an active packaging dimen- 
sion: to develop and disseminate packages 
from field-tested data for inservice train- 
ing, and for direct service intervention. 
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Service - \ . 

The service component of the IIMRRC contained . 
three main dimensions; . state coordination, 
direct service and model development • 

M State coordination. This dimension, 
provided: % ' - 

1. Consultation to each outreach state 
coordinator in the region through 
RMftRC liaison >support; 

2. Regional interstate communication by 
planning and conducting steering com- 
mittee meetings; 

3. Evaluation by monitoring of states' 
outreach programs to assure compliance 
with contracts made with the RMRRC. 

B. Direct service: This dimension included 
services for individual parents^ children, 
and school personnel as requested from the 
region. ' Direct service was offered only ^ 
when a parent, child, or school staff mem- 
ber had exhausted available locals inter- 
mediate and state support services and the 
needs had not been met. IDirect service 

. personnel went, when possible, to the area 
of the request to proyide this service. 

C. Model development: Service in this area 
was seen as development of any service 

, models needed at a state, intermediate 
or local level which required exploration 
to better meet a state's (or states* ) needs 
to provide a resource system for handicap- 
ped^ children* I t wa s projected that any 

service model developed and field tested 
would be such that it: 

Must improve services to the 
handicapped; 

Must be practical enough to have 
carry over for those exposed to 
it; 




r Must be feasible for school sys- 
tems and/or other agencies or 

- groups providing service* to the 
handicapped to be able to imple- 
raent>,if desired? and* 

Must have potential applicability 
to the RMRRC region. 

• In order to mak^ decisioni-on where and how the 
I^IREIC should provide services and develop models. 
Identification data from 1972-73 year wa^ analyzed. 
Location o£ handicapped children and the ade(|uaeies 
of services had to be determined to know whilire to 
facilitate rest^rce develo^entt. Since tte iBIRRC 
^^lysis of past activities inificated - the consistency 
or the nedel with thm ne^ds of Utah ai^l with the law 
^ftd ^se policies, it was propose^ that: , 

1. The RMRW: continue en^hasis on developing^ the § 
stratistician ^el, 13»e data input from this 
^pha8i« would determine tl^ validity of a 
stratistician as a service iKJdel at a local 
and/or intermediate level for regional trans- 
portability. 

a. Tte RMRRC placed three stratlsticians 
in one or twc^schoolp each for the 
1973-74 year I Jbhe scnools were select- 
ed oh the fol louring basest 

1. They provided tim center with 
specific kinds of needed datar 
i.e^/minority population^ rural 
and/or isolated population, 

' limijted or no special educational 
services in the school; 

2. They offered strong support to 
9MRRC efforts by providing a re- 
ceptive, environment for testing 

new ideas, models, etc. ^ 

b. The RMRRC trained and supported 17 district 
gei^ralists to function as stratisticians* 
This expanded use of •*stratistician-type" 
interventionists provided data to test 
transportability of this service n^el. 
This expansion increased the direct 
service ccm^nent of the center, and 
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capitalized on district support of the 
center by utilizing the 17 district- 
sponsored generalists.* Following is an 
outline of the approach: 

1, Cooperating districts were determined 
by* i 

a. Ability to sponsor a person 
with prior training a3 a gen- 
- eralist? 

b- Agreert^nt that the major focus 
of cooperating generalists would 
be on teachers I 

c. Agree^nt that generalists would 
be released frcp their respective 
schools* one day ^ months during 
the school year for training at 

the RMRRCj >^ 

d. Agreement to cooperate in evalua- 
tion efforts* 

2. Generalists were' selected by the follow-- 
ing criteria: \ 

a. They were sponsored by a cooperat- 
ing district; 

' b. They were available for training 



*Ah official definition of a generalist has not 
yet been published. A USEE spokesman provided the 
following informations As a result of described needs 
of educational specialists working in rural Utah# the 
concept of a generalist was develo p e d / Th e pur p o se — 



is to more broadly train special education teachers 
so they may serve children in several, categories of 
handicapping conditions. The generalists can work 
with regular classroom teachers in elementary Schools. 
USBE guidelines for the 1972-73 year made possible^ 
for the first time in Utah^ special education fund- 
ing on a program-planning basis for generalists. A 
generalist must have certification in some area ^f 
special education 
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at the RMRRC for two weeks prior 
to the opening of school and two 
weeks after the closing of school; 

c* Preference was given to gener- 
alists in schools in rural areas 
and/or schools without any other 
special educational services in 
the school; 

. , . d. They agreed to cooperate in evalua-* 
tion efforts. 

/' 

-c, * The RMRRC maintained a Central staff, of three 
intermediate stratisticians whose primary 
functions were: 

1. To provide back-*up support and coordinate 
efforts of up to six generalists; 

2. To provide direct service upon request 
from districts in which they provided 
back-up support for generalists; 

3. To help develop aiid implement ^rvice 
nK>delSr packages^ etc. from data 
obtained . ^^^.^--^ 

In the service area, the RMRRC also proposed tw^ 
other activities which were not acpOTiplished. Firstly 
the center planned to continue involven^nt with the 
Scmthwestem Educational DeVelopaent Cooperative (SEDC) 
wt^re an RHRTC stratistician had been placed the 
previous two years* Due to internal changes in SEDC, 
this activity was not realized. 

A second proposed activity was also unrealized:^ 
that of d^eloping and testing on a limited basis 
educati:ona3r-seinrir€e-^o d els ; f Qr - a-tK>pulafei ^n -of s ch ool^ 
age^ handicapped children found outside the public 
scliool system* RMR]^ staff members contacted the 
parents of all handicapped children who were on the 
waiting list for the Utah State Training School. A 
needs assesmi^nt was conducted, but n^st of the — - 
children were receiving services. 



Evaluation 



The third area of the RMRRC was the evaluation 
component which had the responsibility to: 

A. Provide back-up support and evaluation ser- 
vices for the training component, specifi- 
cally as it relates to: 

1. InSjBrvice workshops and packages for 
teachers, general ists, and adminis- 
trators; 

2. Gathering relevant data in cooperation 
with the University of Utah and cora- 

— — mraicating the results to the university, 
for use in the preservice program. 

B. Provided back-up support and evaluation 
services for the service 'component, specifi- 
cally relating to: 

1. Providing assistance in planning for 
evaluation of programs within the \ 
region in cooperation with the state 
resource coordinators? 

2. Devising methods of collecting data 

on direct services offered by the cen- 
ter to children, school personnel and 
parents in the region; 

3. Devising procedures for evaluating the 
service models developed by the center; 
including the work of the 3 stratisti- 
cians and the 17 generalists. 

C. Continued applied research efforts in: 

1. Exploring affective variables in. the 
education of handicapped children; 

2. Initiating efforts to investigate ser- 
vice patterns to populations of handi- 
capped children outside the public 
school system with the main purpose 
being to assess the extent of avail- 
able educational services; 

3. Arranging field testing and reliability 



studies on an instrument for recording 
observations of children, teachers 
and their interactions. 



IV. Conanunicatioh 
The RMRRC: 

1. Developed and distributed a newsletter 
througtout the region for exchange of 
ideas and problems, and syst^- 
develo^aent information to all interest- 
ed persons within the region; 

2. Disseminated information to each state 
coordinator in the region on the RMRRC 
back-up service. 

PROJECT OUTREACH SYNOPSIS 

• * - • 

The following synopsis sumaarizes proposed Pro- 
ject Outreach activities in 1973-74 foi^ Idaho, Montana 
Otah and Wyraing* Hot all projected activities were 
carri^ o\xt, as the funds granted were half tl^ anK>unt 
requested* , In all cases wl^re major changes were 
mada# the RMRRC subcontracts with each state reflected 
the renegotiations and plan changes. 



Idaho 

The second year of operation in Idaho proposed: 

A« The initiation of a demonstration model with- 
in one of the state's intermediate- level # 
multi-disbrlct regions to experimentally 
ijflplCTient a district-sezrvice pattern to home- 
bound t severely handicapped children not re- 
ceiving educational services; 

B* The improvement in service quality to handi- 
capp^ children in schools* This will be 
provided by st^te-level, inservice training 
to instinictional ai^ supposrt personnel through 
cluster workshops; 

C* The development of a state-level, central track- 
ing system* This will be undertaken to provide 

/ 
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for a central registry of handicapped children 
and youth, and an on-going up-dating of 
identification data of handicapped children 
^and resources I for appropriate programming. 
Coordination with other state-level divisions 
will provide comprehensive information neces- 
sary fox the tracking and programming of 
identified handicapped children and youth. 



Montana , 

The 1973-74 project for Montana proposed: 

A. The continuation /and expansion of the current: 
year's experimental implementation of providing 
back-up resources for handicapped children through 
a support system at state, intermedial, and local 
levels. Added intermediate- level personnel will 
supervise and implement ongoing or new . services 
and programs that were not feasible during^ the 
1972-73 project year; / ' 

1. All,o€ the state's five regions will have a 
resource person to provide . backup^ support 
for handicapped children at an ipitei^ediate- 
level in the system.- 



ilj The identification of existing, resources for / 
service; to handicapped rtitldi^n and youth. Im- 
plementation will provide data to complete the / 
Montana needs assessment. Handicapped children A 
and youth are being identified during the current 
contract period. 



Utah 

The Outreach program of Utah for 1973-74 proposed^ 
three major thrusts: 

A. The continuation of the identification, refine- 
ment and articulation of the process involved 

^ in a school district (intermediate level) to 
develop and to maintain a program for all ^ 
handicapped children in that district. 

B. A model for the deliverj^ of educational services 
to handicapped children in rural districts (inter- 
mediate level) will be devised and Implemented. 
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C. Efforts to provide districts with information on 
mainstreaming Jiandicapped children for use when 
regular class placement is indicated or is the 
only placement available. 



Wyoming 

The program for 1973-74 in Wyoming proposed: 

A. The initial implementation of a state-level cen- 
tral resource and tracking system which, when 
fully implemented, will: 

1. Provide a registry for handicapped children 
and youth; 

2. Provide for the investigation of methods of 
• service duplication prevention; 

3. Collect follow-up data on identified and 
progrcunmed handicapped population; 

.4. Facilitate cooj^ration with other states i 
and intermediate level divisions and agencies 
as an integral part of the central referral 
and tracking system. \ 7 . 

B. A second objective proposed by Wyoming was to 
demonstrate the delivery of service to a severely 

^ handicapped target population. An intermediate 
level demonstration model is being planned for 
deaf /hard «f hearing mentally retarded children 
selected from those identified in the state who 
are not currently receiving appropriate education- 
al services. {See Figure 4-12) 

The separation of the core structure from the 
outreaeh-piog3ramT.s- distinctly visifile in the descrip- \ 
tion. The separation occurred iii the plan and was 
evident in the operant ion of the pr^pgram for the year. 
The separation was somewhat an outgrowth of poor plan- 
\ning practice, but the addition of ' the outreach effort 
I to the core process ^ 1972-73, and the continued • 
maintenance ^f the original core focus contributed to 
Ithe separation. The result was a dual program opera- 
tion rather than a single integrated effort. The 
proposal, although including the proposed subcontracts, 
did not include the function of^the core staff in 
charge of the outreach effort. 



The core staff role in the outreach efforts was 
crucial as it provided thie, focus on and fusion of the 
individual parts of the program. The center's role 
was to bring in re^sources and support arid to facili-- 
tate coimnunicatipn* between agencies. This procedure 
was implemented/ and operated during the two outreach 
years primarpY by one senior center staff member 
drawingj5ij,^PI)ort f^ra the t^^^oject director and the* 
evaiua^Eion staff,. which averaged a little more. than 
one man-year per year. 



Program Analysis 

A major goal for the develoj^nt of the original 
six RRCs (defined" in the original request for pro- 
posal guidelines) was testing programs to establish 
an experii^ntal base for a national network of resource 
center #. The structure of the center and how the ^ 
structure affected center operation are important data 
for the future design and operatibajibf the RRC system, 
as well as to report on the center's four-year per- 
formance. ^. The centerl as outlined in the preceding 
sections of this chapter, utilized two. distinct pro-, * 
gram strategies which providejd \ a^ good data base for 
analyzing the effectiveness of the prograun strategies 
for providing resource \support to educational service 
agencies in the region .\ i ^ 

The /core center program ..dieveloped a specific 
service-delivery model, \validated it, and tjen 
implemented the procedures by dissemination] Thi^ 
strategy had many precedents in national educational 
history andy in eff^t\ Wfis the basis of Tittle III, 
Elementary d^id Secondary Education Act prog^rams on 
effecting educational qhaiitcre within schools I One 
difference was tllat the RRC had^a more regional 
charter than the Title IIl\programs, but the approach' 
was very similar. The center's stratisticikn (ser- * 
vice/ training) program was ^n effort of this type. 

" \ ' 

The base model, evolved over four year!s, even- 
tually covered 11 districts Within Utah in which. 17 
school-based stratisticians provided services in 
approximately 280 regular classrooms to approximatel^r 
6,000 children. The total service program in the.v 
four-year history included 31 s^tratisticiaris (6 in 
1971-72? 8 in 1972-73; 17 in 1973-74); they served ' 
approximately 550 classrooms andtl2,450 children. 
The concept evolved in three distinct stages, as 
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d^eribed in Part II of this report, which somewhat 
obscures the evaluation of the ef fectivepess* This 
approach provides for one^ difficulty that can be 
anticipated from any programming strategy thalr^re-* 
^ires tight control, and operates over a span of 
time in the eduxjational system*, - 

Once a program leaves thfe laboratory of a ^ 
, controlled' setting, a range of vafxa&le^ are 
introduced — the^ outgrowth oJS^factprs wi1;hin the 
educational syltem in which the program? are tested. 
The roc^eXs,* t:herefore, have to adapt to | the se*^ varia- 
tions and changes in the educational situation, 
©yer andt above these .externa:;, influences ^ the 
, models must ref lec*t a stronger programming than that 
utilized, in whiqh processes, objectives, and ° 
expectations are clearly defined so t^hat the project 
outcomes ;Can be evaluated. * 



contrast to the core progrMi, the , outreach 
form "df service model facilitates development of 
program?. Its conceptj^s that basic elements or 
ingredients of a ser^dtep base exist, b^t that. there ^\ 
is a n^ed to linkj these elements and to supply nais s- 
ing pa^rts for^ de^^elopment of a comprehensive service " 
program/ The strategy is cast in an Advocate role 
'for special education processes and for the hemdi- 
cappisd child. A pyticular service/model is not 
important;, b^t rather .thej development of effective 
delivery systems of models or procedures is Vital. 

. In ahalyz'ing the differences cf^the strategies, 
one approach would be to contrast the models and 
their results. In recent months the Bureau of Educa- 
tion fiift^'the Handicapped issued .a Request For Proposal 
(HFP) for a national network of resource centers 
which embodied elements of. both approaches. The 
following analysis- procedure will Use this service 
delivery model to analyze the two pVogram strategies 
of the \^RRC, contrasting them to this quasi-standard. 
One limitation in. this apprp^h willW that the RFP 
model lacJ«^s ^hy desfiription of its ope^rationalX 
characteristics or its conceptual or philosophic 
basis, but it does serve as a d^tum against which to 
analyze the RMRRC program strategies. \ 

The basic service .model defined by "the RFP is 
depicted graphically in Figure 4.13. Two basic func- 
tions are: an ajppraisal progr^am to serve individual 
children, and a technical assistance - prpgram to 

/' ' • ■ ' " ' ' ■■ ' ' 
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Fig,. 4.13 ftmctlona aa Define*^ by RF? (Jan. 1974) 



sltates which is to provide f low-tiwfough resources. * 
3^ appraisal program is to be met through an educa- 
tion^le valuation and programming demonstration 
centerT^^-a-^d^U program for ^children tested in 

th0 center arnica process to help build other assess- 
ment centers wxthin each region. The RPP model 
reflects thetWo basic components of the RMRRC's 
foi^r year operation, the service/training, model and 
the outreach effort; Tlie biggest difference between 
the two approaches is that the RPP service provision 
s heavily focused through a center that is not part 
the education system, rather than through develop- 
ment of the capability within existing school 
programs. ' * 

^ In reviewing these structures, an_earlier dis- 
cussion of this concept will be used as a base. 
The model/Of RRC operation is presented in the 
^parad^gip/of Figure 4.14. The separation pf the RRC 
role iilto functions of the educational system and 
its services^ is ci key* and crucial feature of the 
program structure. As discussed in Chapter 1, there 
is/a distinct separation/ between the defined stra- 
tegies for developing instructional programs and* 
the defined strategies for serving the organizations 
that provide support to the instructional unit (LEAs, 
SEAs# etc.). The programming objective, as outlined 
earlier, is to establish a center structure respon- 
|Sive, to these independent, educational service needs. 
The stratistician model is a direct service response 
within the existing educational structure; the out- 
reach aspect bf the RMRRC is a technical assistance 
effort to the educational support system. 

Considering the RMRRC program experience, any^ 
faiT'-reaching impact of the service program must be 
carefully reviewed* The transfipjrenpe of educational 
prescriptions' has consisted of more than developing 
good diagnostic-prescriptive procedures. It has 
also required transferring to the teacher the ability 
to implement the prescription. Earlier Melichar 
(August, 1973) questioned how effectively a general 
p%e^ription :Could be developed outside the normal 
eaucatibnal and social setting. The results from the 
stratistician model alsoy suggested that the effective- 
ness of this process was sometimes inadequate. 

The earlier work a|lso suggested that the service"^ 
jl^el would be more effective if the regional center 
augmented the resources and services of existing 
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agencies and programs. (The resource system in this 
model is a 'facilitator, supports others, but does not 
try to develop internal resource t^ograms.) The out- 
reach program suggested that this tne^thod has a high 
degree of effectiveness? for example, xthe area .resource 
coordinators in Montana. The center gains leverage 
as it flows information and resources according to 
need • 

The u^e of intermediaries (resource coordinators, 
stratisticians, or itinerant resource specialists) 
focuses on the movement of people to problems, rather 
than the movement. of the child to the resource people. 
The results from /the RMRRC history show this procedure 
to be a more effective mechanism, but one problem is 
that the range of resource skills rises with the in- 
crease in range and severity of handicapping condi- 
tions. This problem places a constraint on bringing 
the resource to the instructional situation. 

In the outreaefi work, with the use of central 
ifesource pools, the specific problems are met when 
the needed skills exceed those of a single person. 
One resource pool in the outreach program provides 
needed support without reducing the effectiveness 
of the resource person. Hypothetically , this method 
could be used with the provision of direct services 
by the center, but, despite attempts, a good opera- 
tional procedure was never developed and validated. 
Successful methods for using the existing resource 
system were used on smaller scales and proven as 
viable methods for service delivery. (For an example, 
see Melichar, December, 1973.), 

The crucial element of this approach Is that 
the .resource specialist or center^ has a means for 
locating needed resources: it is a repository for 
a resource bank of information, people, service 
resources, agencies, Qonies, and diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive processes. The center then serves as a 
resource pool for providing direct and indirect serv- 
ices within the region. 

In the RMRRC 's Qjutreach program it developed|( 
this type of resource, file, on a limited scale, ^or 
the states. The result was a sharing of resource 
materials in the region, the influx of resource 
people as consultants, and a flow of information from 
the center to the SEAs. On a smaller scale, a similar 
flow of information was initiated between the center 
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staff and the school-based stratistician/generalists 
through the intermediate stratisticians of the cen- 
ter's fourth year. 

In analyzing the RMRRC history in the perspec- 
tive of the RFP service model depicted in Figure 4.13, 
it would appear that the problem of trying to provide 
a regional diagnostic service through a regional 
diagno^stic center and related centers, would not be 
effective and, would not, in fact, ^reach a high per- 
centage of the intended population. Additionally, 
it would not necessarily supplement or help develop 
tfi^ heeded resources within the local regions. 

The in^lications drawn from the RMRRC data baise 
would suggest that the most effective mechanima ,for 
providing services is using tte regional center as- a 
limited scale model, a focal point frcnn which other 
resources are utilized, the regional center should 
establish common problems and solutions in a form of 
the needs-assessn^nt mechanism and should have a 
large, available resource pool. The use of the 
regional center in terms of regional direct services 
should be limited to the most exceptional cases, and 
even then it would be best fat the center to %^ork 
with other agencies closer to the child's home. 

Also, the RMRRC learned from prograraning that a 
remge of services was needed to cope with all handi- 
capping, problems, but it. is difficult to hbuse them in 
a single center without an extensive budget for staff- 
ing the specialties. The better method of program 
operation was the development of the resource pool. 
The programing strategy for this data base provided 
direct service from the existing services system, 
and the center played the role of the facilitator 
and resource linker. 

In terms of programming, the center also learned 
that the available monies were miniscule. If it were 
to provide effective service, it had to establish 
methods of obtaining ;Leverage for these monies and 
increasing the marginal rate of return on its invest- 
ment. For' an effective service program, it must seek 
to be a program which utilized its resources spar- 
ingly, avoided replicating existing services, and 
helped in the delivery of new services. 

The relationship between the instructional and 
the support agencies' services was a critical variable 
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that was only beginning to emerge after two years of 
outreach operations. The first efforts emphasized 
the development of state plans and needs assessments^ 
pinpointing the locationa of handicapped children and 
their required services^ and determining available 
resources* Toward the end of the second outreach 
year^ the RMRRC observed an increase in requests for 
instructionally centered procedures^ from the outreach 
projects. 

The center faced the problem of devising internal 
programming strategies to cope with the interface 
between the two efforts, -The use of the center's 
coBimon resource pool couiped with a strong program 
analysis had merit as. one solution. The importance 
of the program analysis was more evident in the out-* 
reach effort as the increased need for leverage of 
staff time and resources grew. The development of 



\ties between the instructional and technical assist- 
ance ^components suggested that this area would be 
increasingly important. / 

\ The importance of the program analysis and the 
Ncenter's operations will be considered in greater 
aet.ail in the following section since they were 
found to be a critical and influential dimension. 
However, they were not afforded sufficient attention 
in the developmental and experimental aspects of the 
RMRRC. 

A hypothetical model of a new center design 
based on the RMRRC 's experience is presented in 
Figure 4.15. The objective of this design is to 
fuse this data base into the operational structure 
of the new situation, and to suggest a model program 
structure. The designed structure also incorporates 
changes in programming techniques to avoid problems 
that were observed during the initial operation of 
the center. . 

The program structure outlined in Figure 4.15 
relates directly to the educational system and its 
needs. The interface links directly to need-based 
parameters. One external unit of the center struc- 
ture focuses on Instruction and the other on the 
agencies that support this basic unit. The cen- 
ter's responses are instructionally centered to one 
unit, and are program-centered to the other. The 
separation of focus is important since the program- 
ming focuses more easily on the needs of the in- 
^ structional unit. 
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The internal center functions would directly 
respond to external functions. . In effect, the internal 
functions support the external services in building a 
regional resource base which the external service units 
of the center can deploy and utilize in meeting the 
needs of children, teachers, administrators, LEAs and ' 
SEAs. The resource base responds to a weakness, of the 
past RMRRC program where a central resource base was 
not developed. The design Cas posed in Figure 4.15) 
attempts to remediate without creating an over-- 
emphasis on resource support system development, and 
to avoid evolving development of a resource system 
as ah end rather than as a means. 

The other major, nonadministrative internal 
function, program analysis, is detailed in the next 
section. The isolattion of the program analysis is a 
response to the problems experienced during the 
HMRRC's first four years. Although the center made 
a continued and varied effort to resolve the diffi- 
culties, resolution did not occur. Based on dis- 
cussions with staff frcxn other RRCs, this ^jroblem 
is seen as basic to the operation of an RRC, hence 
the need for emphasis » 

The depicted center structure is in a moduletr 
format, so program planning should consider tioth 
the overall center operations arid the operation of 
modules. The modules^ by design, are interactive and, 
therefore, can be managed by separate people or in 
subgroupings. The key to integrated operation lies 
in module design and overall structure so that 
integration is implicit. The develoi«nent of an 
effective evaluation is then required to monitor 
module ef fectiveness-^in effect, a control mechanism 
for center management* 

The management of the center and of the component 
programs is not depicted in the diagram, which focuses 
on operational functions* An approach to management 
suggested in the preceding paragraph evolves control 
through the ongoing process of program planning and 
evaluation. The process operates relative to the 
center as a unit and relative to its component ele- 
ments. Management is effectively diffused into the 
process, and operational management of a program 
resides with each program director. i 

The preceding process established an operational 

■/ ■ ■ 
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procedure, and ideally would not require a director. 
Iragmatically, the ideal cannot be realized. The 
optimal way to approach the center's management lies 
in the utilization of a director's strengths, but 
in a horizontal form of organizational structure that 
diffuses responsibility. In the model depicted in 
Figure 4.15 the director is /shown as involved m 
interactions with external Agencies, which requires 
a director with strong skills ih dealing with SEAs 
and other educatipaal agencies. In this assignment 
of duties, the center's efforts with national agencies 
falls within the director" s purview. 

This management structure requirfs^the develop- 
ment of strong program analysis capability that pro- 
vides the director wit^h thesneededliaanagement support 
of a depision-making information base. If a director s 
skills were in the program analysis area, then the 
direc^tor could^assWe that role and delegate contact 
functions to other itaff members. This approach , focuses 
on/ the process variables and the director's role would 
be determined by his/her abilities. The definition of 
functions allows ior this, latitude, but does require the 
institution of effective program-planning for guiding the 
canponents. Th«* other important factor in implementing 
this structure/is -staffi'ng the components with competent 
people. / 

An adva^ntage of this approach is that it pro- 
vides a r^imer wide flexibility. The management 
function ^ii^6ilitates defined processes and roles. 
This facilitation and any necessary regulation is 
done from/ program analysis data so the project 
director/can work within any component and also fill 
a functi^onal role on services. 

» 

I 

Programming Procedures and Problans 

In retrospect one. of the center's greatest prob- 
lems was the development of good program development, 
analysis, management, and control procedure ( s) . The 
programming of a regional center is more complex and 
requires a rather broad range of skills and techniques 
that have not been a part Of special education. The 
available techniques were not always directly appli- 
cable, nor did they provide the necessary information 
for effective program operation. As noted in Chapter 
3, the center went through a four-year evaluation of . 
procedures for setting objectives, which it was still 
revising at the end. 



The major difficulty was getting a c^ear defini- 
tion of intention at the beginning of an activity and 
then transferring that intention into a specific pro- 
' gram plan that could be used as a management and con- 
trol basis. Most program planning at the beginning of 
each year was a general guide that focused the center 
in the desired direction, but was not a useful tool in 
its operation. In the outreach area this weakness 
was remedied with some strong planning techniques 
with each effort in each state, but it could not be 
generalized to include the entire center operation. 

A center management goal was development of 
mutually supportive but independent component pro- 
grams within the center. The program structures 
developed (often as a response to site-visit tpams 
recommendations and BEET guidelines) did not provide 
the internal linkages necessary to fuse the prc|grams, 
nor did they provide the necessary informationlf low \ 
between program elements* A problem that grew from 
these weaknesses was the inability to establish a 
strong center-wide accountability and evaluation 
framework although a considerable effort was spend 
on evaluation • Because of the, lack of an integrat- 
ing structure, however, the efforts usually focused * 
on the problems and goals of components. 

Judging from discussions with other center 
directors, this problem was common. One analysis 
(Melichar, Vpl'. 6, December,. 1972) suggested that the 
problems emanated from an unclear conceptualization 
of program intent by BEH and that the program plan- 
ning and evaluation techniques were not sufficiently 
powerful for the problems and complexities of center ^ 
operations. The data from this center's operations 
suggest the existence of this situation, and that 
although methods for more sophisticated planning 
were available, they were not known to the staff nor 
were they disseminated by BEH or site-visit teams. 

■ I 

One approach to a controlled program based on 
integrated planning, evaluation, management analysis, 
and need assessment, is illustrated in the paradigm 
of Figure 4.16. An interactive ongoing system of 
common processes is depicted. Before exploring the 
relationships, brief definitions of the functions 
will be provided for a conmion language (based on work 
from Melichar, Vol. 6, December, 1972 and Melichar, 
November, 1972) . 
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Management, and Needs Assessment Functions 
(Based on Melichar, Vol. 6, December, 1972 
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Planning, a f uture^oriented process, priovides 
direction to a system by developing a projection of 
activities in a formal structure. Over time a real- 
time process is formed by the operation or performance 
of the planned activities. The change in activity* 
between any poilnts in time is often termed the prop- , 
erty of transformation. An ongoing planning proces^ 
is the process of stuiiying and regulating the trans- 
'formation of systems. 

TJie term ••regulation" suggests a control of 
system performance. System .optimization against 
defined performance criteria is often an outgrowth 
of regulation. If optimization is required, regula- 
tion or control must be based on monitoring system . 
performance. Monitoring is an, evaluation of internal 
measures based on stated objectives, and a needs 
assessment which relates to the establishment of new 
objectiviss from observing the external system served. 

Evaluation in this framework is a monitor of 
the system's performance from which planning deci- 
sions can be made. Evaluation can be considered in 
terms of internal (ef fectiveness) . and exterrial 
(impact) functions. Effectiveness is the measure of 
how the system performs, its efficiency, how it 
meets objectives, performance criteria, schedules, 
and budgets, and the quality of its work. Impact is 
the measure of how the system affected or altered the 
primary system it was designed to serve, i.e., 
amelioration of the initi^tihg need.. 

Management analysis, by contrast, responds to 
the system's organizational performance character- 
istics. The system^, organization is analyzed in 
concert with the ef f ec^^iveness evaluation to deter- 
mine if it can function better. Management analysis 
in this sense bridges planning and evaluation rela- 
tive to org^ization and operation. 

Needs assessment and analyysis, in the context 
of the preceding definitions, are defined as the data 
base for planning. These funcytions, therefore, could 
be performed separately from the planning, evaluation, 
and management functions. The purpose of the needs 
assessment function is^o^determine_.what unit needs 
exist in 'the primary operating system (teachers, 
school, children, parents)./ The analysis of these 
needs bridges the gap to the planning function which 
could define an operation to ameliorate a defined 

/ 

/ 
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need. Evaluation would theix monitor, performance 
(effectiveness) and the impact of the operation on 
that need. Based on the evaluation , future opera- 
tional plans would be altered. 

The procedure of these functions is a core 
control process for a system based on a feedback 
loop from the target population. The introduction 
of a feedback loop forms an adaptive s^tem model 
predicated on serving the needs of the objective 
function of the system (the welfare and well-being 
of handicapped children via some educational pro- 
cess) . The question arises in an RRC: what central 
or core organizational structure or philosophy will 
be selected to guide tl^xievelbi«iient ^f the center 
and its 'operation? From a basic philosophy a series 
of goals can then be formulated' to guide both the 
center's planning and pperation. ^ 

If an adaptive systCTi is the objective of the 
design of the RRC structure i assessment; with cbti- 
current planning # evaluation, and manageroeut funcr 
tions# beccsne the core of the center's operation. \ 
The control syst^ constantly generates informatioxi^ 
about the targeted objectives for 'planning. This^ ^ 
function brocaaaes the vital link between the educa- * 
tional syst€(& and children's needs and center opera- 
tions. A center ftmct ion will depend on this activity 
for coordination, information, -and direction. BValua- 
tion iB not a pre post-activity, but an <^ngoing acti- 
vity in support of the. developit^nt of the overall 
progr^un. 

Inherent in this form is the concept of feedback- 
controlled operations and activities. The term ^con- 
trol" is not used to denote an autocratic directive 
management, nor conversely is the operation of an RRC 
to be based on poorly dei^ined and/or docun^nted needs. 
The term control denotes /a process of producing 
maximum benefits for established needs, and the _ 
iMasured transformation of input resources to gain 
desired ends^ The process is cast in the mold of a 
learning experience; the gathering of information 
about how to proceed is based on an assesraient of 
past performance ahd the anticipated state of the 
system to which activities will be directed. Control, 
in this sense, is programmed effort at stated goals. 
It does not necessarily interject solutions or impinge 
on professional prerogatives, other than to raise 
standards on child/ service base criterion. 





N One procedure for instituting controlled, need- 

directed programming is^; '6Utliried in the schematic 
.\ presented in Figure 4,17, The intent of the procedure 
\ is to produce clear program statements based on heed, 
and intentions which provide* not only program-pianning , 
guidelines, but also a baseline for activity measure- 
^ ' ii^nt. The diagram implies^' the '.separation^ of major 
\ activities into separate progr^s which responds to- 

the earlier disc?Ussed., need of building subunits With- 
« / in the center for specific tasks; The >asis for this 
coixtrol system is tha gdal/objective/expected-outcome 
' \ * struetqres that .both provide direction and criterion 
^ ' ' reference points* . ' ' . 

The RMR^Cj^ in effect, formed a large-scale test 
\; » ^-fo^^the analysis of ^ testinguprogramifting strategies, 
anodf-how to try to implement program planning and 
analysis in the development and operation of a region-* 
: al center. The preceding discussions ojE 'this chapter 

' V ^ tried to outline the problems' and tlie solutions con-. 

.sidering this data ba^e:- The jnany existing solutions 
* were not obvious responses as the program developed, 
' r %p is felt that this programming' history and the 

results outlined in this report meet t^e important ^< 
. ' .initial goal of testing the concept* of regional cen- 
, ters and of determining how they should Jje program- - 
med" and how they should operate. ^ % 
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CHAPTER 5 



RESULTS 



This chapter will present the center's quantative 
resjults. The most definitive quantitative data are 
budget-staff allocations which are presented in the 
fi^st section of this chapter. Subsequent sections 
consider quantitative data on center services. 

The analysis 6f quantative data is interpretive. 
The provision of indirect service to a child, or 
of direct service to a child, teacher, or administra- 
tor, cannot be assigned a value. Compounding the 
issue of worth is that as a support agency to educa- 
tional agencies, the services to children can easily ^ 
be multiply counted; hence, not only does the problem 
of ascribing worth exist, but worth on data that are 
poorly defined. 



Budget-Staffing 

The overall budgets for the RMRRC's four-year 
operation are depicted graphically in Figures 5.1 
and 5.2. The spending rates .reflect the initial 
budgeting, the budgeting at the end of the planning 
year, and the budget change introduced by adding out- 
reach efforts. The core budget basically remained 
consistent throughout the project. The initial low 
estimate followed the original BEH guidelines, which 
established the budget level; after the Six centers 
were initiated, funds were available for larger bud- 
gets. 

The budget data were taken from each year's 
proposals, which reflect projected plans, but do not 
show actual changes in monies spent in staffing or 
programming which may have, occurred. This selection 
represented a common source without undertaking a 
complete accounting of the center's books. This 
procedure seemed unnecessary from a program analysis 
viewpoint since the important data were relative 
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weights between program components and general cost 
levels. <A precise cost accounti'ng of all monies 
spent will suhanitted to BEH in the RMRRC final 
fiscal report.) Further, precision in cost account- 
ing was not warranted at this time. Shared time of 
staff members makes time estimates imprecise, but 
within these general bounds the cost data presented 
are accurate. The error band between actual and 
reported allocations is estimated as not more than 
5 to 10 percent, based on data collected using three 
to five center sources to make estimates of the same 
allocations. 

The first step in estsiblishing allocations was 
developing a staffing profile by year, job title, and 
percentage of time CTiployed. This tabulation is 
presented in Table 5.1. The table is based on the 
yearly proposals and requires sane interpretation 
of job titles, as job descriptions for the various 
job titles varied between years. With the exception 
of preservice training, the training and service job 
titles related mainly to the develoE«ient of the stratis- 
tician model and the training packages associated with 
the model. The "area" consultants were primarily in 
preservice, but they were utilized as consultants to 
Senter staff for the field work, both in direct serv- 
ice and indirect service through consultation and 
dialogue . 

The nunJaer of man-years varied between years 
and, not only reflects budget differences, but also 
the number of different job levels. For example, this 
simplistic breakdown weights a secretary and a senior- 
member equally, which produces more man-hours per unit 
cost, as illustrated in Table 5.2. Since this analy- 
sis sought to develop costs in terms of component 
activities, the distinction was not pursued, but 
served as the basis for developing more general cost 
factors. These general cost factors are presented in 
Table 5.3 by project year based on the cost data 
from each year's budget as summarized in Table 5.4. „ 

The retabulation of rates was undert^^rfc to 
develop a job-cost accounting system. Indirect costs 
were computed on the basis of all costs normally 
ascribed to overhead. This resulted in an increased 
overhead rate. The recomputation allowed a distribu- 
tion of staff coat (which could be allocated by program 
area) meaning that a cost of operation of a program 
unit could be determined. Table 5.5 presents the 
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TabU 3,1 

frArnnc Ononis 1970-1974 

iftojtfd in rtopoiaU) 



Wttrter of Han Ygar* AUocatgd.. 
70-71 71-72 72-71 ' 



73-74 
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Tabu 5.2 

Co«parl»on of lUet* «nd Costs (1970--74) 



Overhead lUtc 

(Uiilvtrsity Stated Percent of^ Salaries} 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-7^ 


31X 


36.22! off 
36.52 on 


35. 2Z off 
43.9Z on 


28. 7Z off 
39. 7X on 


J^loyee Boncfita 

(University Stated Percent of Salarlea) 


lOX 


6Z part 

12Z full 


61 part 

12Z full 


62 part 

17% foil 


Iffeetlve Overhead Rate 
^otal Indirect Costa'N 
VTotal employee Costs/ 


42X 


50t 


f 


37X 


Overheed 4 Eaployte Benefit Rate 

/Total Indirect Costs FAolovee Benefits^ 


S7X 


66t 




57. 6t 


\ Salaries / 


^ Total Employee Costs as a Percent of Total 
Project Costs 
<Core Only) 


65X 


572 


60X 


63.72 


Other Direct Costs as e Percent of 
Core Project Total 
/Total Direct Cn^ts \ 
VTotal Project Costa/ 


7X 


13.9X 


lot 


12.62 


Indirect Costs as a Percent of Core 
Project Total 
/total Indirect Costs \ 
XTotal Project Costs/ 


27t 


28.72 


29X 


23.62 


Coetper Han Year 

/Tot^l Prolact Costa \ 
Uotsl Han Years (Frost Table 5) ) 


$12,272 


$23,766 


$19,148 

1 


$21,749 
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Table %. 3 
iUD^ COHPARI<K)N (1970-1974) 



l<h7l 71-72 72-73 73-74 



Personnel Seleries ^\ 


64,300 


194,000 


273,780 


277,363 


fiiployee Benefits 


6,430 


20,780 


28,659 


41,628 


Total Employee Coses 


70,730 


214,780 


302,439 


318,991 


Other Direct Costs 


In-Service llorkshops 








8,0(K) 


SuHMr itorksfwps 




10,000 


10,000 




Consttitents 


1,000 


10,000 


10,000 


7,000 


Coaputer Tine 




8,000 






Trevel 


5,650 


19,200 


25,900 


41,038 


CMiynicetiotui 


1,000 


5,0<K) 


5,000 


7,000 


Tot el Direct Costs 


7.650 


52,200 


50,900 


63,038 


Indirect Costs 


Overhead 


19,933 


78,655 


109,874 


94,205 


Bquipttent 


5»785 


8,000 


8,000 




Rent 


3.516 


10,000 


12,000 


15,000 


Supplies * 


1,000 


7,000 


7,000 


9,000 


Labs (Media/Material 9) 




4,000 


10,000 




Total Indirect Costs 


30,234 


107,655 


146,894 


118,205 


TOTAt PROJECT COSTS 


108^614 


374.635 


500.234 


500.234 
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nmjQYU SAURIES PER CORE PROCRAH AREA 
1970-1974 



7p>71 71-72 72*73 75h74 Tofi 



ItenaicMiit 


I5t400 


25t500 


32,592 


' 35,840 


109,332 


RM«reli 


0 


20,500 


25,200 


13.230 


58,930 


tmluatloa 4 GcmmI Flanalog 


8»000 


19,000 


32,200 


51,825 


110,025 


Xli-S*Tyic« Trilalns/Service 


40«900 


113,000 


129,988 


139,895 


423,783 




.0 


16,000 


26,800. 


9,690 


52,490 


Outreach 


0 


0 


26,900 


26,900 


53,800 


TOTAL 


«4»300 


194,000 


273,680 


277,360 


809,360 




1S»400 


25,500 


43,492 


32,590 


136,H2 
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13,230 


58,930 
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4«,900 
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163,270 


483,658 


PT«-Scrvicft 


0 


16,000 


26,800 


9,690 


52,490 


0«cr««eK 


0 


0 


38,700 


38,600 


77,300 


TOTAL 
LBSS KANACEHEIIT 


48.900 


168,500 


230,188 


224,790 


672,378 


R«««atch 


0 


23,600 


29,958 


16,322 


69,890 


Xn-S«rvic« Tralsing/Scrvica 


64»300 


151,980 


165,840 


201,466 


583»516 


Pr«-S«nric« 


0 . 


18,420 


31,862 


11,957 


62,239 


Outreach 


0 


0 


46,010 


47,635 


93,645 
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T«bl« 5.5 

TOTAL COST KJt CORE PAOCRMt AREA 
EXCUmiilG OtKECT COSTS 
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ctnnputed rates « 

Some general trends were observed in the rates. 
The most significant factor was that rates remained 
relatively constant for all four years. Generally, 
60 percent of the center •s core budget was expended 
for employee-basejd costs. 



The t^s.^ of tfhe core budget as a basis for computa- 
tion allowed Hudget comparisons for the four years; 
this comparison excludes contributed costs in schools 
for the stratistician model. The school programs 
were, in effect, a cost of the program, but one which 
was not e^ily computed. For example, in the first 
year of th* stratistician program, four of the six 
stratisticians were paid in part — up to 75 percent 
— by the schools. In the fourth year all 17 schools 
in the stratistician program paid the stratistician 
generalists' salaries. To compute the cost of the 
it«>del, the cost of these individuals* time was required, 
and in those cases of partial assignment^ the percentage 
cost would have had to be allocated. This cost analysis 
was avoided by considering only core- staff costs. 

The center's activities were separated into manage- 
ment, research, evaluation of general"^ planning , 
inservice and preservice training, service, and out- 
reach. Table 5,4 presents the direct-salary cost for 
each of these areas per project year. Three break^ 
downs are provided: (I) a presentation of cost per 
activity area; (II) combination of the costs into five 
activities; and (III) into the four main center 
activities. In the cost profile (IV) management was 
allocated by percentages determined from relative costs 
of the four activities in the second breakdown ♦ 
The evaluation activities were distributed into their 
areas; and the general planning Activities were placed 
into the management function. The combination of 
inservice and training into a single activity reflected 
their integrated character in the stratistician pro- . 
gram. The total costs from Table 5,2, excluding direct 
costs, were then computed using the cost rates from 
Table 5,2; the results are presented in Table 5,5* 

The results in Table 5,5 present a profile of the 
weighting effort, by the projected core staff on each 
activity. The heaviest effort was allocated to inserv- 
ice training and service (72,2 percent of the total 
effort) with a nearly equal separation for the other 
three areas: research '{8.7 percent), preservice 
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training (7,7 percent), and outreach (11 ♦ 3 percent). 
The weighting base on the total is skewed since the 
first two did not include outreach. In the last two 
years outreach took about one-sixth of the core staff's 
efforts. \ 

The cost data indicated that the center placed 
a heavy emphasis on the inservice training .and service 
components. This emphasis stemmed from the center's 
initial thrust toward the stratistician concept, 
which required a follow through when outreach began. 
The center's rationale for completion of the work 
was ^ident in the budgeting. « 

Discussion 

The breakdown of costs per program ^rea presented 
in this chapter must be viewed with caution, since in 
many instances projected staff was not actual staff. 
These changes were based upon lack of qualified per- ^ 
sons to fill the positions, districts' salary support 
of positions, and changing perceptions of needs from 
the time of porposal submission early in the calendar 
year to the initiation of proposal activities mid*-year. 

A second caution involves coxnbinihg inservice 
training and. service activities together with an assump- 
tion that these efforts were only in ^the development 
of the stratistician i^el* Many workshops and seminars 
were conducted apart from the specific placement of 
stratisticiansVin the state of Utah, and in the region, 
and direct services were offered whenever requested 
Table 5.6 presents a summary of the services provided 
by the RMRRC and by the outreach projects in each of 
the four states. Appendix B contains a chronological 
listing of Workshop and other presentations^ 

The indicated, emphasis on inservice training and 
service was the basis of the RMRRC involvement through- 
out its four-year history. Research and development 
efforts and preseryice .training per se were miniftial 
in comparison; this weighting of services wa^ considered 
to be appropriate for a center with a service mandate. 

The computation of center expenditures into broad 
categories shows that one-sixth of core-staff efforts 
went to outreach during the regional phase of center 
efforts. This was based, ag^in, upon projected man- 
years and does not include outreach staff hired by the 
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SuMMry d«t« chart of service* ccrforved by th« RHBKC 



ervlces 



SERVtCSS ' 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


TOTALS 








2*859 


43,395 






5 ME 


29,681 ' 




Teachers contacted 


595 


6»963 


ft 4flS 


X6»043 


Day Care Gent erf 


A 


16 


10 


30 


Schools 




A. 449 


905 


*».435 _ 


Agencies and other Federal Projects 


^ 

11 


140 


190 


341 


Paraptofesslonali 




203 


65 


268 


Par^ts __ 


95 


1.172 


815 


2,082 


Aduin i St Gators ^ 


50 


662 


2»451 


3463 


Presentations 


11 


20 


37 


83 


Universities Practicura ^ 


6 


8 


1 


\ 


Presentations — — 


5 


25 


166 


106^ ! 


Afvlsory Croups fomed and utilized 


4 


1 


2 




Studies conducted 


6 


7 . 


14 . 


11 


Workshops presented 


11 


' 129 


81 _ 


22L_ 


Servlne on boards and/or coofalttees for h»»dlcapped 


3 


15 


22 


40 
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SBAs with RMRRC flow-through funds. Each s^tate had 
at least one full'^time professional, and most also 
had a full-time secretary. Were these persons in- 
cluded in the effort figures, the percentage for out- 
reach v^uld be higher than the computed one-sixth. 
The 1973-74 proposal was the first to include project- 
ed work in the region because the 19'Z2-73 proposal , 
had been submitted before BEH requested regional 
services from the RMRRC. in addition to. the, state 
resouihce coordinator, whose position continued as 
StatedVin the proposal, one full-time evaluator and 
one full-timg refource specialist worked in thei but* 
re^ch^air^a. Othiiro staff members — from management, 
trainings evaluation .dnd from the ^secretarial pool 
—were involved in outreach as needed . 

The general figure tff €0 percent of the center '^s 
core budget expended for employee-based boats again 
Indicates the center's emphasis and commitment to a 
service-based operation* Still this percentage . made^ 
available a large portion of monies for supplying in 
other ways service needs not available through centet 
staf f, e . g:^. , \ consultant's . 

The projected costs per man-year of all direct \ 
costs of center operation include workshops, stipends # 
service travel, and consultant fees. " RMRRC staff 
salaries w^re in accord with university and state 
peTsonmiel ^salaries. Thus weighting includes a high 
percentage ot service activities in addition to basic 
salary figures. * i 

A final caution is needed: . this chapter is based 
on quantitative analysis. Although it is an accepted 
procedure to evaluate on the basis of quantitative 
results, qualitative results need to be included when 
available. The quality of services rendered is 6ften 
dnly indicated by. the acceptance of these services, 
by rapport with the consumer, and by testimonials'* 
offered formally and informally. The RMRRC staff ils 
proud of the quality of services rendered and has 
appreciated the acceptance by and support of those in 
the consumer states- in thi,s region. The center's work 
was. accomplished, pnly through the cooperation and 
support of these persons. 
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'CHAPTER 6 
> 

SUMMARY 



The preceding five chapters have outlined the 
educational milieu in which the RMRRC began its four- 
year service, the history of its growth, the main 
program components and a quantitative budget analysis. 
This chapter will report how these parts meshed to- 
gether into a whole, and how this whole became more 
than the sum of its parts. 

The philosophical milieu in education during 
this time had a direct influence on the RMRRC staff, 
the SEAv and the LEA. service philosophy. The 
publicised mainstreaming effort, however, is baaed 
upon the much more comprehensive base of normaliza- 
tion which applies to the total continuum of educa- 
tional services.* The initial RMRRC efforts in develop- 
ment of the stratistician model were directed at only 
one level in the educational continuum (Figure 3.1), 
and focused on the "normal," or regular classroom 
setting. ^ 

< The initial data collected indicated interven- 
tion strategies we're a priority need at the regular 
classroom level in Utah. The RMRRC effort!" to help 
meet this need did not negate needs at o,t*'jf.r levels. 
Attempts were made by the RMRRC staff to meet these 
other needs when appropriate^ and when requested by 
the Utah SEA initially, and in the last two years by 
any SEA in^iJie 'legion . (Table 5.6 summarizes the 
^^BTvic^'^activities of the past four years.) 
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♦Wblfensberger (1972) defines normalization as, 
"utilization of means which aiSe as culturally norma- 
tdve as possible in order to e^t^^blish and/or maintain 
personal behavior and characteris^ca* which are as 
culturally riormative as ^possible (p. 28)." 



Initial delimiting of a major RMRRC effort 
seemed imperative in light of the low operating bud- 
get and the many service needs. Through delimitation 
it was hoped a major impact could be made in at least 
one area of need. The future utilization of the 
stratistician model and of the RMRRC training packages- 
will be the test of this impact. The impact that can 
bo measured now, and that has been detailed in this 
report, is mainly on the other service components of 
the RMRRC structure and on the direct service provided 
by the stratisticians. The selection of a direct 
service intervention was influenced greatly not only 
by the service needs but by the . accountability needs 
of the center. \ 

In retrospect, several principal external, ele- 
ments influenced the shaping of the RMRRC development; 
consideration of these external influences mayjbe use- 
fu;L in the development of other regional efforts. 
These included the shifting goal base for the Regional 
Resource Centers and temporal considerations. 

Leaders in the fedti government, aware of the 
great need in special edt ition for human resources 
and primed by BEH staff, attempted to help meet these 
varied needs by creating regional centers which would 
identify, facilitate development of, and/or provide 
resources. . In ah apparent effort to keep the programs 
flexible enoughto meet the differing resource needs 
of various regions, global, long-term goals for the 
centers were never articulated. In an equally strong 
effort to keep centers accountable, services were 
attached to direct service interventions. As pointed 
out in Chapter 1, intervention at an LEA or direct 
service level is not the same as intervention at an 
SEA or indirect service level. Yet, if a regional 
service agency wants to facilitate long-term change, 
the only legitimate entry point into the educational 
system is through the SEA. The SEA, legislatively 
responsible for the education of all children in a 
given state,. must agree that the services of the 
regional agency will help the SEA better fulfill its 
legal obligations. 

This two-pronged intervention demand presented a 
dilemma to RMRRC staff for the four years of the ' 
center's existence. Development and facilitation of 
state efforts are not, in most cases, measurable by 
direct service accountability. Clarification of the 
point or points of intervention- and accountability 
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congruent with that intervention are imperative for 
maximum impact. 



A second dilemma, presented by the lack of long- 
term goals, was that when the RRCs became operational, 
different persons and/or groups with various kinds of 
control over centers viewed center goals differently: 
i.e., progrsuti officers, project officers, site teams, 
atate leaders, etc. Several times during the short 
RMRRC history verbal and/or written pressures were 
e^terted by one or more of the above for the center to 
target all efforts in a given direction — early child* 
hood, severely handicapped, SEIMC cooperation, 
brokerage services to states, training, etc. The 
uneasiness caused by these pressures and the lack of 
information about the legitimacy of these changing 
goals created staff morale problems and program con- 
fusion. A clear, consistent BEH policy, openly 
supported by top Bureau management, is a second 
necessary ingredient for the greatest impact of any 
regional program. 

Temporal concerns also influenced program develop 
ment. Job insecurity in projects funded yearly limits 
staff applicants, for the most part, to a group of 
more mobile individuals. As far as is known, research 
on the characteristics of federal project personnel 
has not been done, so whether this is an advantage or 
disadvantage is not known. However, recruitment of 
prominent, established leaders in the field to a job 
with no long-term security is difficult at best. 
Consideration of civil service ratings, or other 
alternatives, for large-scale federal projects would 
enhance operation capability. 

Of a greater concern is the limitation yearly 
funding places on the development of relationships 
with SEAs. Time is needed t;o establish and plan co- 
operative relationships — time of much longer duration 
than might seem necessary. It is difficult to plan 
and produce in one academic year any direct program 
intervention. Educational plans are formulated 
early in the year prior to their implementation. 
-Coordinating center functions on an annual basis, 
which does not coincide with a state's school calendar 
creates many^nsurmountable con traints and limits 
potential im^g^. ^ 




The major program components in the RMRRC design 
remained consistent throughout the reported four-year 
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period: "evaluation included program evaluation, 
planning and the limited research activities; train- 
ing included both prieservice and inservice el^ents; 
service included dirject services to children and 
teachers and development of a resource regisl^ry; out- 
reach included all resources of core and flow- ; 
through in subcontractual or proposal fornr to states J 
and/or agencies, Th|e feedback from one component to 
another and the utiljization of staff in/any component^ 
where needed increased the overall proj^am strength j 
in multiple ways. j , / ; 

Weekly meetings of an RMRRC Ex^<^tive Committee ' 
(formed by each program component /Coordinator and the 
center director) enhanced communication and mandated' 
joint planning. A/decreased quality of communicatiqn 
from this plannin<; group to thef rest of the staff wais 
apparent throughout the cente/'s history. Various | 
methods were u^ed to decrease this communication \ 
breakdown, but/ none were c^pletely successful — total 
staff meeting^, staff retreats, memoranda, staff | 
representati^ a at executive meetings, etc, , 

A Broader Executive Committee met monthly; ' 
membership consisted of the Chairman, Department of 
Special Education, University of Utah, an SEA and an 
LEA representative and the Center's Executive Committee # 
This group formed the progrcun policy committee for ; 
core activities. ^ 

A Participating District Advisory Committee, 
comprised of representatives from each school and 
district involved in the stratistician program, 
provided guidance for that model's growth. The LEA 
representative on the Broader Executive Committee 
was from this group. 

A fourth group, the Outreach Steering Committee, 
provided all program input for interstate activities. 
This committee was composed of the four state direc- 
tors in the RMRRC region, the outreach coordinators 
hired in each istate, and the center's Executive Com-* 
mittee. The SEA representative on the Executive 
Committee was a member of this group. In this manner 
direct concerns of each major program effort were 
represented and advocated by key persons involved on 
the policy board of the center. 

Much has been accomplished by the RMRRC through- 
out the four-state region; however, the inability to 
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report the total impact as well as the analyses of 
center activities in this volume define a need for 
better advance and on-going planning procedures. 
Problem areas have been articulated; the analyses 
should point the way to future improvement in effec- 
tive planning* 

Over the past four years, center activities 
have evolved from actual special education needs in 
the field..: The mainstreaming philosophy, the account- 
ability need, the RMRRC staff expertise, and the 
priority need of a state all culminated in the 
development and field-testing of the stratistician 
model— a special education resource person to regular 
classroom teachers. A training program for, state 
or district personnel to use in training this type 
of resource person was developed and is available. 
Regional services were facilitated by center and 
outreach staff in a four-state region in priority^ 
program areas identified by state leadership. Ongo- 
ing dialogue~in some^ instances for the first time 
— between state leaders in the RMRRC region was 
facilitated and encouraged by quarterly Steering 
Committee meetings. University awareness of SEA and 
LEA needs was enhanced by data sharing. Handicapped 
children and teachers were served directly. This 
summation of RMRRC activities adds up the component 
parts into a whole— the total impact of which has 
been greater than the stun of the individual parts. 
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APPENDIX A 
AN OUTLINE OP THE RMRRC HISTORY 



Year One; June 1, 1970 to May 31, 1971 

The RMRRC was funded June 1, 1970, through the 
Department of Special Education, University of Utah. 
The proposal was for a five-year program with refund- 
ing to be requested annually- During the first year, 
the following activities were undertaken: ' 

A. Development of the organizationl structure, 
arid planning and RMRRC Philosophy: 

/ 1. Obtained space and equipment; 

/ ^2. Hired personnel; 

/ 3. Defined scope and sequence of the center, 

/ and developed a statement of purpose. 

' B. Exploration of the needs and available re- 
sources in the Utah and national educational 
system: 

1. Visited established RRCs t6 gather inform 
ation on ^their operations and problems; 

2. Visited other educational resource agen- 
cies and projects to gather relevant 
information. 

3. Located and developed working relation- 
ships with needed consultants; 

4. Undertook literature searc]|ps; 

5. Went to conventions and professional 
meetings to gather information. ^ 



Formulation of Advisory Committee to develop 



Committee consisted of : 

1. SEA representatives, both regular and 
special education; 

2. LEA representatives; 

3. University of Utah, Department of Special 
Education, personnel • 

initiation of a program to explore affective 
variables; their importance in classroom 
interactions, possible use in placement of 
individual handicapped children , and implica- 
tions for selection of Students before 
college training. This program continued 
throughout the project and consisted of: 

1« Workshops; 

2. Classroom observers; 

3. Questionnaire on teacher attitudes; 

4. Visits to projects; 

5. Formal research studies • 

Establishment of agreement with Provo School 
District to serve as demonstration district 
where referred children could receive diag- 
nostic and prescriptive' services should the 
RMRRC receive such referrals. (It was felt 
the RMRRC had neither the staff nor money 
to equip and to operate clinical facilities 
for individual children. This agreement 
was sought so. that referred children could 
be served. To date, the individual children 
^ who have been referred have been served in 
their home schools, and the Provo District 
agreement has never been used.) 



Establishment of a program of formal presenta- 
tionsN>n the RMRRC and on the RRC concept for 
conventions, conferences, professional groups , 
and the general public, etc. was initiated in 
the first year and continued for the duration 
of the program. ^ 



plans and provide feedback. 
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G, Establishment qf conununication network: 

1. Establish prbceduxes for routine communica- 
tion among st^ff or faculty and department; 

2. Develop mailingV lists; 

3. Prepare periodic progress bulletin to dis- 
seminate to the Detoartment of Special 
Education; prepare^er iodic newsletters, 
seminar information A memos, etc. to go to 
the advisory board, school districts, 

task force consultants^: \ 

4. Prepare quarterly reports for the govern- 
ment ; \ 

5. Report, talk to special inVerest groups. 

H. Planned stratistician model to implement in 
selected schools in the fall of 1971. The 
stratisticians were to help meet the priority 
need of Utah State Board of Education: to 
upgrade educational services for 43 percent 

of identified handicapped children who remained 
in regular classes. This required: 

1. Definition of criteria for selecting 
stratisticians; 

2. Definition of criteria for selecting 
schools. 



Year Twa: June 1, 1971 to May 31, 1972 

A. Six stratisticians were hired with the follow- 
ing qualifications. 

1. Master's degree; 

2. Training and/or experience in special 
education; 

3. Classroom experience; 

4. Ability to interact with other adults in 
nonthreatening and non judgmental manner. 



Schools for* stratistician placement selected 
using following criteria: 

1. Schools represented full range of support 
services, from none- to the best in the 
state ; 

2. School and district administrators agreed 
to allow stratisticians to serve teachers, 
without any children directly assigned to 
stratisticians • 

An Executive Advisory Board was formed to ;help 
guide project operations for the remainder o^ 
the project, 

Stratisticiams, as they worked in the schools, 
collected data on teacher needs: 

1. Investigation of related projects; 

2. Perusal of literature; 

3. observation. of children and teachers in 
classrooms* 

Workscope and performance profiles were 
developed for stratisticians. These included: 

1. Identification of common elements for the 
combined R&D and service program: 

a. Development of paradigm, being cog- 
nizant of limitations of study, sub- 
jects, and locality. Assessed 
resources of the university, the 
districts, and schools relative to 
other ongoing research in the area, 
district policy, and state curriculum 
and laws; 

b. Established research controls and 
framework for all RMRRC research 
activities. 

2. Performance objectives for teacher and 
child related functions of stratisticians 
were formulated. 

a. Teacher objectives included: 
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1. Conditions under which child per- 
forms ; 

2. Variables that affect a teacher 
working with a handicapped child: 

'Class organization, size of class 
load, size of room, etc.; 

3. Difference between city teacher 
who refers children out of class 
and rural teacher who keeps chil- 
dren in; i.e*, is special educa** 
tion available? 

b. Children objectives (terminal behav-* 
iors) included the learning styles 
and needs of children; 

c. Criteria of satisfactory performance 
for stratisticians; 

d . Cutriculxim objectives (methods) that : 

1. Explored and/or obtained materials, 
programs available for education- 
ally handicapped children; 

2. Surveyed existing curricultim in 
identified districts. 

e. Wrote case studies on children ini- 
tially observed. 

Strategies were developed for relating 
diagnostic data to educational prescrip- 
tions: 

a. Building prescription based upon 
existing framework and different 
learning styles; 

b. Utilizing pre- and post-testing. 

Stratistician pilot studies and strate- 
gies were evaluated. 

Dissemination, ongoing projects, evalua- 
tions, analysis of data, and development 
of strategies were continued; including: 
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a. Adaptation of framework to specific 
groups in special areas: 

b. Development of methods for criteria 
for sjtrategy seljectlon, 

P. Work was undeirtaken cooperatively with other 
RRCs to develop national position paper on 
the RRC program. 

G. A Participating District's Advisory Committee 
was formed (PDAC) to help keep communication 
open between center and district administra- 
tors and principals with a stratistician 

- placed in their school- 

H. The RMRRC was requested by BEH to expand 
services to include Montana and WyoB^ing, 
A meeting was hi>ld at RMRRC offices with 
state department administrators from Utah, 
Montana £md Wyoming, and BEH personnel, to 
discuss outreach, RMSEIMC personnel were 
also present. 

I. Two staff members served as officers in 
county, parent group (SLARC) • Emphasis con-, 
tinues, with more staff members joining 
consumer and professional groups, and one 
staff member served on state level (UARC) • 

J. A continuing program of inservice workishops 
was begun by RMRRC staff. 

Year Three; June 1, 1972 to May 31, 1973 

A. Idaho was added to the RMRRC region. 

B. The stratistician program was expanded by 
adding two rural schools served by one strat- 
istician > and by placing another strat- 
istician in an inner-city school with a high 
ethnio-group population. Thare was a total 
of eight stratisticians in eight schools and 
in one multi-district area, all sponsored 

by the RMRRC. 

C. Principals and district administrators from 
generalist schools were invited to join 
Pacticipating Districts Advisory Couinittee. 
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Several administrators from the original 
stratistician schools continued active '^mem- 
bership in this advisor:^ group. 

D. ^The first annual working conforoncc for all 

RRC staff and BEH personnel held in Iowa, 
State department representatives from Utah, 
Montana, and Wyoming also attended, 

E. Data from stratistician work during the, 
previous year showed that 159 children 

' received intervention services by' strat^ 
isticians; approximately 4 times that number 
were served. \ 

F. Arrangements were made with a district .not 
previously served for inservice traiiiing/ 

of their generalists; RMRRC invited to pro^. ^ 
vide guidance to program, where the g^neral- 
ist would serve a stratistician-type role. 

G. Stratisticians began presenting preservice - 
seminars, worlcshops or classes in the Depart 
ment of .Special Education, University of 
Utah. This involvement continued to the 
end of -the project. 

H. An Outreach Steering Committee was formed 
composed of four state directors of Special 
Education, four outreach coordinators, and 
RMRRC staff. RMSEIMC and NWSEIMC personnel 
were also invited to a1;tend all meetings. 
The committee continued to operate till the 
end of the project with states rotating 
hosting of quarterly meetings. 

I. Four outreach coordinators began presenting 
the RRC concept in the outreach states and 

' initiating services outlined in state sub- 
contracts. 

J. RMRRC administrators met several times with 
BEH leaders, RRC, SEIMC, and RMC directors 
to develop an RRC workscope and to discuss 
cooperation to prevent duplication. 

K. Two consultants selected by the Outreach 
Steering Committee were retained to provide 
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ongoing, outside' technical assistance to out- 
reach programs. 

L. RMRRC staff members it^t with special educa- 
tion faculty to incorporate field findings 
^and interpersonal communication skills into 
luniversity curriculum. 

M. Department of Special Education faculty 
assessed the dynamics of a program in a 
stratistician school where all children from 
self-contained classrooms have been main-- 
streained. 



Year Fo ur; June 1, 1973 to May 31, 197 4 

— ' "i5 

A« ^e stratistician services were field-tested, 
using district-sponsored personnel. RMRRC - 
training of 17 gfeneralists (representing 17 
schools in 11 of the 40 Utah school districts) 
was given the two weeks prior to the opening 
of school. Ongoing training and backup 
support was provided by the RMRRC. ^ T^e 
evaluation of this program is to be completed 
in the Pall, 1974. May 31, 1974, marks the 
^nd of, the fourth year of the RMRRC grant. 
When the generalist program was planh|d, it 
was anticipated that the fRMRRC would have 
* one more year of its curi^t grant to^eom- 

plete this work. . 

B. Inservice training activities were initiated 
and conducted by outreach coordinators. 

C. six RRC directors formulated a tentative 
workscope for RRC and presented it to BEH. 

D. Inter-RRC conference cosponsored by NWRW^v 
SWRRC, RMRRC, and NASDSE ihve.stigated better 
ways to serve the handicapped in rural, 
remote areas. 

E. " RMRRC ioinefd the SWRRC to fund identifica-' 

tion project on the Navajo reservation at 
Roughrock, Arizona, through cooperation with 
BIA. 

F. RMRRC staff members participated in inservice 
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training for special education teams in 
Arizona; workshops sponsored by SWRRC and 
SEIMC from California. 

G. Close-out of all OE projects and the request 
for new proposals, .plus redefinition of 
regional boundaries were announced. At the 
beginning of outreach efforts, state depart- 
ments articulated their reluctance to whole- 

• , heartedly participate in another federal ' 
project, saying that they just got something 
underway and the project is disbanded* The 
redefinition of , the region put Utah in a 
different region than Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming. Planning was undertaken in these 
states to make a smooth transition to another 
^ RRC. 

H. A regional topical conference on the severely, 
multiply handicapped was sponsored by the 
RMRRC to meet technical assistance ne6ds of 
four states in the region. Over 250 partici- 
pants attended, representing 18 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

!• The RMRRC submitted a proposal to BEH to 
service the region comprised of Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Scxiools. 

J, Follow-up sessions on the conference for 
serving the severely, multiply handicapped 
were held for Idaho, Montana and Utah. 



\ 
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APPENDIX B 



'WGEKSHOPS, SEMINARS AND PRESENTATIONS 



1. Date: February 26, 1972 
Place : Panguitch , Utah 

For: SEDC Regional teachers and administrators (85) 
Presenters: RMRRC Staff served as consultants to 
the workshop. 

Focus: Discussed informal diagnosis, prescription, 
evaluation, materials and teaching techniques, 

2. Datp: March 16, 1972 
Place: SEDC Districts (Southwestern Utah) 
For: PDAC Membership 
Presenters: RMRRC Staff 

Focus: Orientation of PDAC regarding needs 

assessment of ^special education services in SEDC 
region. 

/ 3. Date: May, 1972 

/ Place: Franklin School, Prove District, Utah 

/ Presenter: ^Barrie Richards 

For: Parents of special ed children, also 13 

special educators from district. 
Focus: SkillsN?,^P^^te^ to parents of children 
having social-feniotional types of behavior 
problems; based on Norma Randolph's Self- 
Enhancing Educatioii^ techniques. 

4. Date: May 23, 1972 

Place: Garfield Npistrict Offices, Panguitch, Utah 
For: Garfield District Superintendent and Curric- 
ulum Supervisor \ 
Presenters: RMRRC Stratisticians 
Focus: Planning for installation of generalists 
and discussion of critical areas of inservice 
need. 

5. Date: May 31, 1972 ' 

Place: Ogden School District, Ogden, Utah 

For: Special education teachers in Ogden District 

Presenter: Arthur Welch? Mar.y Buchanan and Prank 

South also present \ 
Focus: Informal diagnosis techniques for reading 

and mc^thematics \ 



Date: June 15-2 3, 1972 
Place: Provo, Utah 

For: Faculty members of Franklin Elementary 
School (13) 

Presenter: Conceptualized by Barrie Richards; 

Darrell Hadley, principal, conducted sessions. 
Focus: Major activities were to plan programs 

for identified handicapped. children. 

Date: July 17-28, 1972 
Place: Cedar City, Utah 
For: SEDC multi-county region 
Presenter: Cregg Ingram 

Focus: Video tape by Frank South and Merrill 
Johnson on Precision Teaching was shown. 

Date: July 10-14, 1972 

Place: Jordan District, Sandy, Utah 

For: Paraprofessionals employed by district (26) 

Presenter: Judy Ann Buff mire 

Focus: Training aides and teachers of trainable 
mentally retarded children. 

Date: August 6-7, 1972 

Place: Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
For: Group of graduate students in special 
education. 

Presenters: Robert West, Barrie Richards, and 
Fxan Schwaninger-Morse . 

Focus: The implications of the RMRRC Stratisti- 
cian Model as an alternative for special educa- 
tion. [ 

Date: August 16-22, 1972 
Place: Ogden, Utah 

For: Weber District administrators and general- 
Presenters: Frank South, Mack McCoulskey, Mary 

Buchanan, Arthur Welch, Barrie Richards, Robert 

West, Patricia Trujillo, Susan Harrison,' Frankie 

Sheppard and Merrill Johnson. 
Focus: Definition and clarif ication of RMRRC 

project for administrators; inservice training 

for dist?:ict generalists. 

Date: August 21-23, 1972 

Place: Millard School District, Delta, Utah 
For: Special and Regular Education Teachers 
Presenters: Frank South and Merrill Johnson 
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Focus: "Practical Application of Behavior Modi- 
fication Principles" 
Follow-up Evaluation: November, 1972 
Follow-up Visits: September 1, 1972, September 
19, 1972, and November 28-29, 1972* 

12. Date: August 23-25, 1972 

Place: Bryce Valley High School, Bryce Valley, 
Utah 

For: Faculty and administrators 
Presenters: RMRRC psyqhologist consultation 
Focus: Resource assistance for programming for 
16-year old educable mentally retarded student. 

13. Date: September 19, 1972 
Place: Delta, Millard District 

For: District administrators and district school 

psychologist 
Presenter: Iva Dene McCleary 
Focus: To develop evaluation measurement for 

Headstart students. 

14. Date: September 29, 1972 

Place: Utah Education Association Convention 
For: CEC Members 
Presenter: Frank South 

Focus: "Special Educator: Who Needs You?" 
Audience saw implications for a wider role in 
serving Handicapped Children 

15. Date: October 10, 1972 

Place: Utah State Board of Education (USBE) 
For: District special education and pupil person- 
nel directors 
Presenter: Dr. Ben Bruse 

Focus: Outline RMRRC activities, outreach program 
To bring project awareness Utah school adminis- 
trators. 

16. Date: October 11, 1972 

Place: Delta Elementary Training Center, Delta, 

Utah ^ ^ 

For: Inservice to teachers of trainable retarded 
Presenter: Frankie Sheppard 

Focus: Outlining of program activities in art, 

socialization, work readiness and job training. 
Follow-up Visit: November 29, 1972. 
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17. Date: October 26, 1972 
Place: St. George, Utah 

For: Parents, church youth group, students from 

Dixie College 
Presenter: Judy Ann Buffmire, Frank South, and 

Frankie Sheppard 
Focus: Assistance in how to set up a local Youth 

Association for Retarded Children. 

18. Date: November 10, 1972 
Place: USEE 

For: District special education and pupil per- 
sonnel directors from throughout the state 

Presenters: Judy Ann Buffmire, Frank South, 
; Mack McCoulskey, Robert West, Mary Buchanan, 
and Barrie Richards. 

Focus: Overview of^ RMRRC given; stratistician 
model defined for state personnel ♦ 

19. Date: November 29, 1972- 

Place: Timpanogas School, Provo, Utah / 
For: Faculties of Timpanogas School and Frank- 
lin School 
Presenter: Iva Dene McCleary 

Focus: Art for the handicapped in the elementary 
school 

20. Date: December 11-12, 1972 

Place: Escalante Elementary School, Escalante# 
Utah 

For: Faculty and principal of the school 
Presenters: Frank South, Mary Buchanan, Trish 

Trujullo, Merrill Johnson, and Herman Houston. 
Focus: How to help children with special prob- 
lems in a school where no trained special 
education teacher exists. 

21. Date: December 19-21, 1972 
Place: Billings # Montana 

For: Project Outreach - Montana .personnel. i 
Presenter: Michael Fredrickson 
Focus t Behavioral technology and precision 
teaching. 

22. Date: January 12, 1973 ' 
Place: Ephraim, Utah 

For: Teachers and principal of Ephraim Element- 
ary School. 
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Presenters: Team: Frankie Sheppard, Trish 
Trujillo, Iva Dene McCleary, and Barrie 
Richards 

Focus: Progranuning for handicapped children; 
also dissemination of information about the 
RMRRC. 

23. Date: February 25^ 1973, and April 26, 1973 
Place: Escalante Elementary School 

Focus: Two, one-day follow-up workshops to 
check students' progress in newly devised 
program. 

Presenters: Mary Buchanan, Trish Trujillo, Frank 
South, and Herman Houston. 

24. Date: March 1-2, 1973 
Place: RMRRC offices 
Presenter: Vance Engleman 

For: RMRRC staff. Project Outreach representa- 
tives, special education department repre- 
sentatives fronrthe University of Utah, and 
LEA personnel. 

Focus: Imaginal Education as devised at the 
Ecumenical Institute of Chicago. 

25. Date: March 3, 1973 

Place: Davis School Office, Farmington, Utah 
For: 24 selected resource personnel from both 

rural and urban schools 
Presenters: Project Outreach-Utah (Prank South 

and Mary Buchanan directly represented the 

RMRRC) 

Focus: Identification of problems presented by 
handicapped children; also developing a com- 
petency-based criteria statement for State 
Certification. 

26. Date: March 12, 1973 \ 
Place: Cedar City, Utah 

For: Elementary Teachers (30 from 4 districts) 
Presenters: Iva Dene McCleary and Herman Houston 
Focus: Art and the Handicapped Child 

27. Date: March 22, 1973 
Place: St. George, Utah 

For: Southern Utah Supervisors Association (12) 
X Focus: Acceptance and communication skills; for- 
mat included active participation. Future RMRRC 
involvement requested. 
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Date: March 30, 1973 

Place: Helena, Montana 

For: Montana CEC Conference 

Presenter: Michael Fredrickson - Project 

Outreach-Montana . 
Focus': "Project Outreach, Phase I and Phase II: 

Where We've Been and Where We're Going," 

Date: April 9, 1973 
Place: University of Utah 

For: Department of Special Education faculty 

and graduate students 
Presenters: Frank SoUth, Susan Harrison, Thomas 

Valeski and Merrill Johnson. 
Focus: To increase skill level in communication; 

specific metho'ds in dealing with the resistive 

teacher. 

Date: April 11, 1973 
Place: Garrison, Utah 

For: Conferred with teachers in Garrison School 
Presenters: Trish Trujillo and Hejnnan Houston 
Focus: Needs of the Chicano students who are 
identified as handicapped. 

Date: April 26-27, 1973 

Place: Dallas, Texas 

For: National CEC Convention 

Presenters: RMRRC staff presented a soimd-slide 
^ presentation and brochure on the Stratxstician 
Role and RMRRC Programs. 

Date: April 29, 1973 

Place: Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For: Faculty members 
Presenter: Vance Engleman 

Focus: Discussed problems currently faced by 
the school including high incidence of students 
with behavioral problems. 

Date; May, 1973 

Place: Community Coordinated Child Care Center, 
Butte, Montana 

For: 35 Teachers 

Presenter: Michael Fredrickson 

Focus: Tnservice training of teacher of learn- 
ing disabled children. 

Date: May 23-24, 1973 
Place: East Glacier, Montana 



For: Seven staff members of Project Outreach- 
Montana 

Presenters: Robert West, Prank South 
Focus:' Communication skills: listening, con- 
gruent forthright sending, problem solving and 
dealing with value collisions. 

35. Date: June^4, 1973 

Place: Joaquin Elementary School, Provo, Utah 
For: John Bone, principal and special education 

teachers of the school - 
Presenter: Judy Ann Buff mire 

Focus: Facilitation of a philosphical stance , 
for upcoming workshop on curriculum develop- 
ment in self-contained/resoAirce-type classes. \ 

36. Date: June 10-12, 1973 ^ 
Place: Albuquerque, New Mexico - 

For: Conference hosted by members of New ^ 

Mexico Special Education services 
Presenter: Judy Ann BUffmire 

Focus: Stratistician Model presented to group; 
led discussion groups. 

37. Date: July 12, 1973 ^ 
Place: University of Utah, Department of Special ^ 

Education 

For: 14 stimmer seminar graduate students of 

Cyrus Freston. 
Presenter: Tom Valeski 

Focus: Full-day session on the Systematic Observ- 
ation of Behavior Instrument developed by RMrRC. 

38. Date: July 17, 1973 
Place: Billings, Montana 

Fori 35 Special Education students and faculty 

members of Eastern Montana College. 
Presenter: Frank South 

Focus: One-hour presentation entitled "The 
Stratistician: Yet Another Model?" Overview 
of the RMRRC training modules. 

39. Date: July 25, 1973 
Place : Logan , Utah 

For: 12 special education graduate students at 

Utah State University. 
Presenter: Frank South 

Focus: "The Stratistician Model for Service and a 
• Competency-Based Training Program." 
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40. Date: August 1, 1973 and August 38, 1973 
Place: RMRRC Offices 

For: RMRRC staff and University of Utah person- 
nel, USEE personnel, Utah Traixiing School 
representative3 and parents. 

Presenters: Judy Ann Buff mire, Vance Engleman, 
Bob West, and Mack McCoulskey 

Focus: Planning workshops for topical conference 
on severely multiply handicapped. \ 

41. Date: August 23, 1973 
Place: Delta, Utah 

For: Millard District Opening Conference 
Presenter : Frank / South 
. Focus: Topic - "The Student as a Human Being." 
Also gave presentation to Milford Elementary 
faculty about the RMRRC stratistician model . 

42. Date: September 13-14, 1973 
Place: Moran, Wyoming 

For: Outreach Steering Committee Meeting 
Presenters: Frank South, Mack McCoulskey 
Focus: Seminar presentation of competency based 
training program and evaluation design. 

43. Date: September 22, 1973 
Place: Salt Lake City, Utah 

For: State Conference on Metal Retardation 
Presenter: Susan Badger Harrison 
Focus: Overview of RMRRC; also "Social and Voca- 
tional Competency." 

44. Date: October 9, 1973 
Place : Tooele , Utah 

For: Tooele County School District Board of 
Education 

Presenter: Judy Ann Buff mire and Frank South 
Focus: Discussed the role of the three stratis- 
tician/generalists from Tooele. 

45. Date: October 15, 1973 
Place: Beaver School District 

For: 60 fifth and sixth grade students at 

Milford Elementary School 
Presenters: Susan Harrison and Trish Clay 
Focus: Workshop to initiate cross-peer Tutorial 

system. 

46. 'Date: October 17, 1973 
Place: Vernal, Utah 
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For: 17 people inclu^irt^g district director of 
special education, principals, resource teach- 
ers, and counselors from Uintah District • 
Presenters: Trish Clay and Susan Harrison 
Focus: "Referral to Diagnosis: A Decision" 

47. Date: October 19, 1973 
Place: Casper^/ Wyoming 

For: Special ;l^ducation teachers (145) 
Presenters: Project Outreach-Wyoming (Tom 

McCartney, Coordinator) 
Focus: Based on data collected by the project 
last year. Program was motor development 
directed toward the severely multiply handi- 
capped child 

48, Date: October 25-26, 1973 , 
Place: Denver, Colorado | 

For: American Association on Mental Deficiency 
Conference 

Presenters: Frank South, Mack McCoulskey, Robert 
West, and Trish Clay ! 

Focus: Overview of RMRRC on regional, state, 
and local levels'." 



49. Date: October 25-26, 1973 
^ Place : Denver , Colorado 

For: American Association of Mental Deficiency 

Conference 
Presenter: Susan Harrison 

Focus: Panel discussion on "Alternatives for 
Programs for the Mentally Retarded." 

50. Date: November 12-13, 1973 
Place: Billings, Montana 

For: Teachers, administrators and parents of 
severely, multiply handicapped 

Presenter: Project Outreach-Montana and Insti- 
tute for Habilitative Services 

Focus: "Planning and Programming for ihe Severely 
Handicapped . " 

51. Date: November 26-27, 1973 
Place: Billings, Montana 

For: Faculty and students at Eastern Montana 
Collegers days - 47, 25 and 17 participants 
respectively) 

Presenters: TJ^ank South and Thomas Valeski 
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Focus: "Informal Diagnosis of Learning Prob- 
lems,** "Systematic Observation of Behavior," 
and "Teacher Training." 



52. Date: November 14, December 5, 1973, January 10, 

1974 

Place: Jordan School District, Sandy, Utah 

For: Resource teachers, elementary and secondary 

Presenter: Tom Valeski 

Focus: Diagnosis and Prescription for Special 
Education 

53. Date: November 30 - December 1, 1973 
Place: St. George, Utah 

For: SEDC Learning Disability Workshop 
Presenter: Merrill Johnson 

Focus: The teaching of reading to LD children 

54. Date: December 5-7, 1973 
Place: Portland, Oregon 

For: 111 participants (47 from RMRRC region) 
for topical conference, "Delivery of Effective 
Special Education in Rural Remote Areas. *^ 

Presenters: RMRRC co-sponsored conference: 

staff attending Patricia Nelson, Robert West, 
Frank South, Judy Ann Buff mire, Susan Harrison, 
Merrill Johnson, Tom Valeski, and Jean Moore 

55. Date: January 7, 1974 
Placet University of Utah 
For: Graduate student ^class 
Presenter: Susan Harrison 

Focus: Identification of handicapped students 

56. Date: January 8-9, 1974 
Place: Helena, Montana 

For: University faculty, outreach coordinators, 

State Department personnel 
Presenters: Robert West, Tom Valeski 
Focus: Consultation on LD and EH population: 

definition, characteristics and incidence 

figures 

57. Date: January 10-12, 1974 
Place : Billings , Montana 

For: Special educators from the surrounding area 
and faculty and students from Eastern Montana 
College 

Presenters: Cosponsored by Mike Fredrickson of 

Outreach-Montana 
Focus t "Precision Teaching" 
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58. Date: February 19-21, 1974 
""^ Place: Big Sky, Montana 

For: Montana special education administrators 
(from entire state) 

Presenters: Robert West, Robert Erdman, and 
Michael Fredrickson 

Focus: Legislative changes increasing the states 
responsibility to handicapped children; indi- 
cated needs assessment planning. 

59. Date: March 1, 1974 

Place: Sandy Elementary School, Jordan, Utah 
For: School faculty members, principal 
Presenter: Tom Valeski 
Focus: Parent teacher conferences 

60. Date: March 11, 1974 

Place: Cheyenne - Laramie County Community 

College 
For: Resource Teachers 

Presenters: Project Outreach - Wyoming, Tom 
McCartney Coordinator 

Focus: Information relative to the resource room 
concept with presentations by experts in the 
field and materials demonstrations. 

61. Date: March 12-13, 1974 
Place: Scottsdale, Arizona 

For: 24 district administrators, and special 
and regular education teachers from 6 Arizona 
Districts 

Presenters: Frank South and Mary Buchanan 
Focus: First of a three-phase inservice train- 
ing workshop in which brainstorming and prob- 
lems solving for future work sessions took 
place. 

62. Date: March 22, 1974 
Place: Provo, Utah 

For: 150 participants from six-county area 

served by Utah's Third District Juvenile Court 

Presenters: Project Outreach-Utah. Attended 
from RMRRC - Robert West 

Focus: "Changing Rights of Children" Identify 
problems, raise issues and facilitate communi- 
cation between educators, mental health 
personnel and Juvenile Court. 

63. Date: March 25, 1974 
Place : Boise , Idaho 
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For: Idaho State Department of Education 
Presenter: Robert C. West 

Focus: RMRRC's third-party evaluation of Title 
VI-G project. 

64. Date: March 26-29, 1974 

Place: Cheyenne and Torrington, Wyoming 

For: Technical Assistance to the Wyoming State 

Department of Education 
Presenters; Judy Ann Buff mire and Robert West 
Focus: Wyoming's proposed due process document; 

related procedures regarding assessment of 

and education planning (Dr^ Buf fmire , also 

spoke at Wyoming CEC Convention) 

65. Date: March 25 28, 1974 

Place: Phoenix, Arizona - Franciscan Reriewal 
Center 

For: 24 participating members from six districts; 
teams including teachers, principals, adminis- 
trators and superintendents plus Special Educa- 
tion Department staff from University . of Arizona 
Presenters: Frank South and Tom Val^ski 
Focus: Inservice training in; diagnosis, pre- 
scriptive teaching, identification, and needs 
assessment of local school resource services; |, 
proposed program planning for improvement of | 
school resource services ! 

66. Date: March 26, 1974 

Place: Alpine School District, Orem, Utah 

For: Curriculum Conference for District Special 
Educators 

Presenters: Susan Harrison 

Focus: Programming for trainable mentally 
retarded children; also classroom management 
in the learning disabilities 15lassroom 

67. Date: March 28, 1974 

Place: Billings^, Montana , 
For: Technical assistance request from Larry 

Holmquist, State Director of Special Education 

and five regional coordinators. 
Presenters: Mack McCoulskey 

Focus: Structure statewide Evaluation of special 
edu<^ation 

68* Date: March 29-30, 1974 
Place : Billings, Montana 

For: Eastern Montana College' training meeting 
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Presenter^: Frank South 

Focus: Planning for training workshop| was 
subsequently cancelled, duq to confl:^cting ^ 
dates 

69. . Date: April 2, 1974 

Place: Salt Lake City, Utah 
For: PDAC Meitibers 

Presenters: Mack McCoulskey, Susan Harriison, 
Frank South, Tom Valeski, Judy Buffmir^e and 
Jan Mallett 

Focus: Evaluation Project Prime ,was explained 
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70. Date: April 30, 1974 | 

^ Place: American Fork, Utah \ 
For: Faculty of Harrington School, Alpine 

School District 
Presenter: Susan Harrison 

Focus: Follow-up req.iest to speak to teachers 
on classroom behavior maragement with TMR 
students 

71. Date: May 1-3, 1974 

S Place: Big Skv; Montana 

For: Project Outreach Steering Committee Final 
Meeting 

Presenters: RMRRC Staff, Outreach State Person- 
nel and National BEH Officers and consultants 

Focus: Final third-party evaluations; presenta- 
tion by each state about outcomes of objectives 
and dissemeination of packages which have been 
developed by the states. 

72. Date: May 2, 1974 

Place: University of Utah - Union Building 
For: Resource/Regular Teachers, Jordan School, 

District 
Presenter: Tom Valeski 

Focus: Project need for Jordan Teachers 

73. Date: May 15-16, 1974 
Place: Scottsdale, Arizona 

For: Inservice training of Arizona special 

educators " 
•Presenters: Frank South and Tom Valeski 
Focus: Final phase of the inservice in which 
participants reported on their progress in 
meeting their own objectives and timelines. , 
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74. Date: May 20, 1974 ^ 
Place: Laramie, Wyoming 

For: Technical assistance request from Stan 
Vasa, University of Wyoming 

Presenters: Frank South, Susan Harrison, Tom 
Valeski, Merrill Johnson, Tom McCartney- 
Project Outreach coordinator 

Focus: To discuss methodology and strategies 
for developing training programs for special 
educators 

75. Date: June '3, 1974 

Place: Weljer School District, Ogden, Utah 
For: Opening Summer Institute for all special 

educators in the district v 
Presenter: Susan Harrison \ 
Focus: Extension of RMRRC stratistician concept 
to Weber District. "The RMRRC an^ the General 
ists Are Agents of Change." \ 
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